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fired? 
“TO ASSESS 
THE PERFORMANCE San Francisco’s homeless 
JOURNALISM... reporter 
HELP STIMULATE 
CONTINUING Resources: Got question? 
IMPROVEMENT 
THE PROFESSION, Follow-up: the killings 
AND SPEAK OUT Turkey 
FOR WHAT 
RIGHT, FAIR, DOCUMENT 
AND DECENT” 
From the founding Sign the 
1961 Ti 
Crime “reality-based” entertainment, page 
Covering the Cops 
show moves where journalists fear tread Sleaze 
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reporter 
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was the reporters’ word against the 
and the reporters paid price. Recently, new evidence 
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FRANK SMYTH 
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Health the Headlines, 
the book that won the $1,000 
Mellett Award for 
Improving Journalism 
Through Critical Evaluation 
1992 for Stephen 
Klaidman, the author shows 
the need for journalists 
talk broad range 
sources relying 

too much traditional 
establishment 
governmental viewpoints. 


The judges—Scott 
Armstrong, John Bull, 
and Richard Harwood—also 
gave Mellett special citations 
for analysis news media 

performance Mel 
Friedman for his article, 
“Reporting Nuclear 
Proliferation,” Deadline; 
and Ellen Hume and the 
Barone Center the Press, 
Politics and Public Policy 
Harvard for the report, 
Lessons for 
They pulled punches. 

The deadline for the 
Mellett Award March 


For entry information, 
write: 


Mellett 
Award 


School Communications 

The Pennsylvania State University 
201 Carnegie Building 
University Park, 16802-5101 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


PEOPLE AND 
REAL JOURNALISM 


SUZANNE BRAUN LEVINE 


Most journalists know spent good 
part caught the unexpected 
drama the presidential campaign and 
especially bemused the ways our 
profession became issue it. The 
emergence “real people” and “talk” 
the information-gathering process 
was source particular concern, and 
will trying learn from the 
experience for good time come. 

starting point offered the 
findings public opinion 
poll conducted just before the election. 
Two thousand voters were asked which 
they preferred questions put the 
candidates ordinary citizens those 
asked journalists. Most (40 percent) 
preferred those put nonjournalists, 
explaining that they posed the questions 
our respondents wanted answers to. 
smaller group (20 percent) preferred 
questions asked reporters because 
they were “harder dodge.” (The rest 
expressed preference.) 

Ideally, journalists want satisfy 
both groups; the first, reflecting back 
them the feel being there, chatting 
with the subject, asking and re-asking 
the fundamental questions readers and 
viewers would ask; the second, 
aggressively going after the ask- 
ing tough questions, putting the story 
together, interpreting, analyzing, and 
drawing conclusions. 

The two approaches are, course, 
not mutually exclusive. was ordi- 
nary citizen who asked George Bush 
revealing question: “How the deficit 
affecting you, personally?” His bewil- 


dered response, even after under- 
stood she meant “recession,” gave bet- 
ter sense the moment and the man 
his than all the “gotcha” 
questions posed reporters throughout 
the campaign. 

The “gotcha” questions made one 
happy. The blatant hostility this 
approach ill serves the higher objectives 
investigative reporting, which these 
days certainly doesn’t need more detrac- 
tors. The sputtering economy, with the 
resultant staff cutbacks, has helped 
make investigative journalism endan- 
gered the print press but per- 
haps especially television. 

One other reason put forward 
explain loss heart among once- 
aggressive reporters and editors the 
chilling effect spate libel suits 
and other judicial challenges that have 
made increasingly expensive and 
time-consuming defend investigative 
work. the months come, CJR will 
paying special attention this problem; 
will monitor relevant decisions and 
assess the degree which each threat- 
ens press freedoms. Beyond that, 
will all can provide moral sup- 
port seeking out and encouraging the 
best investigative work being done and 
identifying and challenging the forces 
that threaten inhibit such efforts. 

illuminated the twin responsi- 
bilites the journalistic community 
both shed light and generate heat, 
1993 can year which fulfill 
those responsibilities style civility 
and spirit enterprise and 
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MYTHING OUT 
THE BAY PIGS 


his fine article campaign coverage 
the November/December issue, D.D. 
Guttenplan states that The New York Times 
“once sat story about plans for the Bay 
Pigs invasion.” Although that seems 
have become part journalistic folklore, 
incorrect that the Times “sat on” the Bay 
Pigs story. The Times’s editors did soften 
the lead Tad Szulc’s story was not 
predictive about the timing the invasion, 
and references the CIA’s involvement 
were removed. Amidst some turmoil within 
the Times’s hierarchy, the top editors also 
moved the story from the lead the paper 
with four-column head one-column 
head above the fold. 

was not one the happier moments 
the Times, but the paper did print story 
about the imminent invasion Cuba 
anti-Castro forces. But that was thirty years 
ago, and myths seem grow facts 
become obscure. 

JOHN FINNEY 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


PHOTO FINISH 


Your November/December issue may well 
the best have read the eight ten 
years have been regular reader. For back- 
ground, Republican and Vietnam vet- 
eran. would like comment point not 
made your “Report Card the Press.” 
One method the press has tilting toward 
one candidate another its selection 
photographs, display, etc. impression 
that, during the campaign, Clinton usually 
received bigger photograph, with more 
sympathetic caption, and was shown smiling 
among enthusiastic well-wishers. Bush, 
the other hand, times looked were 
suffering from migraine headache. The pre- 
sentation candidates such way can 
have substantial impact over period 
weeks leading election. 
JAMES McERLANE 
MALVERN, PA. 


WHO SAID THAT? 


have quarrel with John Judis’s view that 


LETTERS 


economic labels can damaging 
political ones (“Trade,” November/ 
December). But I’m irked that lifted 
sentence from story mine without mak- 
ing clear had the preceding para- 
graph that the words attributes 
were paraphrase comments Japan’s 
No. diplomat the U.S. 
TOM BROWN 
THE SEATTLE TIMES 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


THE HART DIFFERENCE 


Did really take three executives The 
Christian Science Monitor’s flawed televi- 
sion news venture make the same point- 
less point about John Hart’s commentary 
documenting church censorship the pro- 
gram? (“The News for God’s Sake,” 
September/October). All three letters make 
the same ludicrous suggestion that Hart, 
talented, experienced journalist, lacks char- 
acter because kept notes recording both 
direct and subtle attempts “tone” the news 
program comport with church theology. 

Journalists take notes make sure they 
get right and refute those who say 
they got wrong. Unethical? Immoral? No. 
Just common sense. These three vague, 
vapid letters not challenge specific 
aspect Hart’s record 
the efforts censor the news. 

For many years non-church members 
who were faithful readers The Christian 
Science Monitor understood that some sto- 
ries some subjects disease, illness, 
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medicine, and treatment, for example 
were make them compatible with 
the theology the church. Monitor staff 
members candidly acknowledged it. There 
was pretense that non-church members 
would get adequate news the area 
health care reporting that was odds with 
church belief. 

Non-church members read this marvelous 
paper for everything else and found 
well worth the price. But watched the 
television program because Hart’s reputa- 
tion, not because the church. 

John Hart’s reputation alive and well. 
What alive but unwell result the 
church’s decision pump millions into the 
failed and censored television news program 
once-vital newspaper. hope the 
church elders won’t think sacrilegious 
suggest that needs transfusion funds 
the lifeblood publishing. 

JOHN SEIGENTHALER 

CHAIRMAN 
FIRST AMENDMENT CENTER 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


RESOUNDING FURY 


know almost always looks like sour grapes 
for author respond review, and some 
people have even told that they thought 
Piers Brendon’s assessment book (CJR, 
November/December) was generally favor- 
able. But didn’t. appreciated the generous 
adjectives Brendon employed, but found his 
overall objections argument small- 
minded and misrepresentative. Here’s why: 

Brendon’s largest problem with Sound 
and Fury: The Washington Punditocracy 
and the Collapse American Politics seems 
that didn’t read his book, The Life 
and Death the Press Barons, before 
wrote it. William Randolph Hearst’s high- 
est-paid journalist, Arthur Brisbane, 
gularly absent from Alterman’s account” 
while Joseph Pulitzer “inexplicably does not 
receive mention Sound and Fury.” 
Excuse me, Mr. Brendon, this book 
about pundits, not press barons. Getting paid 
lot money Hearst does not qualify 
one pundit; neither does owning the 
newspaper that instituted the first world- 
class op-ed page. 

Brendon falls back that hoary ploy, the 
imputed conspiracy theory, attempt 
paint irresponsible critic con- 
temporary press mores. so, however, 
must misread me. Brendon borrows 
glove’ with the forces charlatanism, ter- 
rorism, and jingoism” without bothering 
inform the reader that the sentence ques- 
tion refers directly back warning 
Walter Lippmann, who expressed this con- 
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cern exactly these words Liberty and 
the News. Brendon has problem with 
alleged conspiracy mongering, therefore, 
should take Walter Lippmann. 

Referring the previous sentence, 
Brendon continues that such “wild idea 
{about the present press] may well reflect 
Alterman’s failure understand its past.” 
This alleged failure part illustrated 
refusal cite Mr. Brendon’s 
beloved Joseph Pulitzer the “apotheosis 
journalistic independence” and gen- 
uine error attributing James Gordon 
Bennett dispatch regarding Andrew Jackson 
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brand name. 
name—our 
trademark that use for 


the New York Herald, when fact 
appeared the New York Enquirer. 

Since virtually all books contain such 
minor errors and most authors, this one 
included, are genuinely appreciative see 
these pointed out so, will simply say thank 
you Mr. Brendon for giving the 
might add, however, that think would 
behoove CJR, the future, assign review- 
ers who are less concerned with proving the 
worth their own published works. 

ERIC ALTERMAN 
STANFORD, CALIF. 
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BURNING QUESTION 


Your Dart aimed for what you saw 
writers pro-smoking campaign (CJR, 
November/December) was not far off target, 
but did not have your advantage having 
seen the final product before you fired. 
that final product was you describe 
July issue Choice, The Journal 
the Smokers’ Rights Movement, published 
R.J. Reynolds..., focuses the burning 
question how use the media build 
support for its cause...”], and the extent 
that one guilty association, some- 
what embarrassed. 

You imply that participation was 
the full publication. was not. knew noth- 
ing about the contents the publication 
beyond the fact that was put out R.J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Co. Because would 
not let Reynolds employee review arti- 
cle before its did not ask see 
either the story the publication. All 
agreed was talk about what made let- 
ters most likely published and what was 
most likely prevent that from happening. 

Seemed like the reasonable, courteous 
thing the time. 

JOHN GATES 
EDITORIAL PAGE EDITOR 
WINSTON-SALEM JOURNAL 
WINSTON-SALEM, N.C. 


THOSE DATABASE BUCKS 


Donna Demac makes good point 
“Database Dollars: Whose Are They?” (CJR, 
September/October). News organizations 
draw increasing profits from the sale 
tapes, databases, etc. Journalists employ- 
ees and free-lance writers alike should try 
obtain their share the growing pie 
claiming additional payment or, bolder still, 
fighting for change the existing 
copyright laws. 

should kept mind that copyright 
law has always been meant protect indi- 
vidual authors rather than their corporate 
employers. The situation described 
Demac shows that, most cases, practice 
and principle have grown far apart. 

WILLEM KORTHALS ALTES 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR 

INSTITUTE FOR INFORMATION 
UNIVERSITY AMSTERDAM 

THE NETHERLANDS 


WHAT’S NAME? 


was shocked find, opening copy 
CJR last month, that The Daily Californian 
had received Dart and only partly 
relieved discover that was intended for 
the Cajon Californian, against which 
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Ace elastic bandages 

Advil 

Alka-Seltzer antacid analgesic 

“All the News Fit Print” 
New York 

American Express charge card services 

charge card services 

AMP electrical connectors 

Apple computers 

Armor multi-purpose protectant 

turf 

Atari video games 

Autoharp zither type musical instruments 

imitation bacon bits 

Baggies plastic bag 

Band-Aid adhesive bandages 

Barbie dolls accessories 

Bathinette infant furniture 

Betamax videotape recorders 

Blue Cross health care insurance 

Blue Shield care insurance 

Bobcat skid steer loaders, hydraulic excavators 

Boogie surfboards 

Boxer Rebellion clothing 

Breathalyzer alcoholic content measuring apparatus 

Bromo-Seltzer 

B.V.D. underwear 

Cat Chow food Purina 

Caterpillar tractors, machinery 

Chanel accessories, perfume, cosmetics 

Chap Stick balm 

Chapman 

automobiles (often used 

Cheez cheese flavored corn puffs 

Chicken McNuggets breaded chicken nuggets 

Chiclets chewing gum 

Chlordane insecticide 

Cinch-Sak plastic bags 

Claymation animated motion picture services 

bleach, prewash stain remover 

Coffee-mate non-dairy coffee creamer 

Coke soft drinks 

Coleman 

Colorization conversion services 

Converted Uncle Ben’s 

Cool Whip dessert topping 

Corning Ware boking/cooking ware 

Cracker Jack candied popcorn 

Crayola crayons 

Crock-Pot electric cookers 

Cup-A-Soup soup mixes 

Cybex weight equipment 

Cyclone chain link fences 

Dacron polyester fiber 

Danskin bodywear, hosiery 


Day-Glo fluorescent painis 

Day-Timer 

Dictaphone voice processing products 

Disneyland amusement park 

Disposall food waste disposer 

Dixie paper cups 

Dock-Sides footwear 

Dolby noise reduction systems 

Don’t leave home without it. (American Express) 

Doritos tortilla chips 

Dr. Scholl's products 

Dramamine motion sickness preparation 

Drano drain opener 

Drygas additive 

Dumpster trash containers, hoisting units 

Dunkin’ Donuts restaurants 

Dustbuster portable vacuums 

Eames chairs 

Ektachrome 

Elmer’s glue 

Equal sweetener 

Erector building 

Exercycle bicycles 

Express Mail overnight international delivery 
services 

Fantastik spray cleaner 

Federal Express overnight international 
delivery services 

Fiberglas textiles, fibers, yarn, fabrics 

Flexible Flyer sleds 

Formica plastic 

Freon 

Frigidaire appliances 

Frisbee flying discs 

Fudgsicle fudge pops 

vitamin supplement 

Joe dolls 

Gore-Tex water repellant fabric, clothing 

Gunite carbon alloy 

Handi-Wrap film 

Hanes underwear, hosiery, activewear 

Hefty plastic bags plates 

Heimlich Maneuver 
services 

Hi-Liter highlighting markers 

Hide-A-Bed sofas 

Hobie Cat sailboats 

Holiday Inn 

Hot Wheels toy cars accessories 

Hula Hoop plastic hoops 

Hush Puppies 

IBM computer hardware 

Interplak plaque instrument 

Jacuzzi baths 

Jams shorts, swim trunks 


Jazzercise dance exercise services 

Jeep vehicles 

Jet Ski water-skis 

Jiffy mail bags 

Jockey underwear 

baby shampoo, oil, powder, lotion 

Kentucky Fried Chicken 

Kitty Litter cat box filler 

napkins, disposable diapers 

Klieg} 

Ko-Rec-Type correction fluid 

Kodachrome photographic film 

Kodacolor 

Krazy Glue adhesives 

LaserJet printers 

La-Z-Boy 

Land Cruiser vehicles Toyota 

Laundromat laundries 

Letraset graphic arts supplies 

Levolor venetian blinds 

Lite light beer Miller 

Little League baseball sports services 

Little Tikes toys 

Loafer shoes 

Lotus 1-2-3 computer software 

Lucite acrylic resin, paints 

spandex fibers 

Lysol sprays cleaners 

Mace spray 

Magic Marker tip pens 

Mailgram message delivery services 

MasterCard credit card services 

Medic Alert bracelets, medical information services 

Microsoft software 

Minute rice tapioca 

Miracle-Gro food 

Motrin 

Mr. Coffee coffee maker 

Muzak background music systems 

Nabisco cookies, crackers, snacks 

Nautilus weight equipment 

Nestlé chocolate 

News You Can Use (U.S. News World Report) 

Niblets canned corn 

Nikon cameras 

Nintendo video game hardware, software 
accessories 

No-Cal soft drinks 

Doz drowsiness relief tablets 

Novocain anesthetic 

NutraSweet sweetener 

telecommunication services equipment 

insect repellent 

One-A-Day vitamins 

Oreo cookies 

Pampers diapers 

Para-Sail parachutes 

Pendaflex file folders 

Perrier water 

Philip Morris tobacco products 

Photostat copiers 

Ping-Pong tennis equipment 

Plastic Wood cellulose fibre filler 


Play-Doh modeling compound 

Plexiglas acrylic plastic 

Polaroid cameras, film 

Portosan portable 

Post-It note pads, notes 

Pyrex glassware 

Qiana fiber 

Q-Tips cotton swabs 

Quonset prefabricated buildings 

Quotron electronic stock quotes 

estate broker, member the National 
Association Realtors 

Rolaids antacid tablets 

Rolex 

Rollerblade skates 

Rolodex card files 

Rust-Oleum preventive coatings 

Sanka decatfeinated coffee 

Saran Wrap film 

transparent tape 

fabric protector 

electric typewriters 

Sheetrock plaster wallboard 

Simoniz cor cleaning products 

Smith Corona typewriters, word processors 

Sony stereos, radios, televisions 

Spackle surfacing compound 

StairMaster exercise equipment 

Stetson hats 

Tabasco pepper sauce 

Technicolor motion picture processing services 

Teflon fluorocarbon resins, non-stick coatings 

Thermopane windows 

Thinsulate thermal insulation 

Tiffany jewelry, crystal, silverware 

tofu-based food products 

Toll-House chocolate morsels 

Top-Sider deck shoes Sperry 

Tums tablets 

Tylenol 

U-Haul truck services 

Universal weight equipment 

Uzi machine guns 

Vaseline petroleum jelly, lip balm, skin lotion 

Velero hook loop fasteners 

View-Master slide movie viewers 

Visa credit card services 

Vise-Grip clamps 

Weed Eater lawn trimmers 

Weight Watchers food products, weight reduction 
centers 

White-Westinghouse 

Windbreaker clothing, jackets 

Windex gloss cleaner 

Windsurfer 

WordPerfect word processing software 

World Series baseball services 

X-Acto knives 

Xerox copies, computer systems 

Zamboni ice machines 

Ziploc resealable bags 

carpet protector 

7-Eleven convenience 
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are pursuing action for infringement our 
name. 

Our newspaper, 23,000-circulation stu- 
dent-run daily based Berkeley, has used 
the name The Daily Californian since 1871. 
our twenty-plus years independence 
from the University California, have 
used the name under special licensing 
agreement with the university regents. 

hope that the Californian receives 
future Darts coverage CJR, you will refer 
the “El Cajon Californian” some 
similar title that reflects the newspaper’s offi- 
cial masthead name. 

VIRGINIA MATZEK 
EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 

THE DAILY CALIFORNIAN 
BERKELEY, CALIF. 


MERRITT AWARD 


Michael Hoyt’s “The Wichita Experiment” 
(CJR, July/August) was fine example 
solid writing. Hoyt painted picture 
city always close the edge change, 
partly because newspaper involvement. 
During the fifteen years lived Wichita 
five staff photographer the Eagle, 
and ten faculty member journalism 
Wichita State editor “Buzz” Merritt was 
the one constant that pushed the newspaper 
toward excellence all areas. The Eagle’s 
“People Project” was last summer’s example 
reminding Wichitans that even the state’s 
largest newspaper believer communi- 
journalism. 
JOHN FREEMAN 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR 
COLLEGE JOURNALISM 
UNIVERSITY FLORIDA 
GAINESVILLE, FLA. 


MAY FRATERNAL 
ORDER PREVAIL 


Dart the September/October CJR stated 
inaccurately that the Press Journal and 
reporter Adam “Chrzn” got too close 
story about Fraternal Order Police 
lodge. 

Let’s back Journalism 101: 

You misspelled the reporter’s name. 
It’s Adam Chrzan. 

Chrzan associate another lodge, 
not the one mentioned does not 
participate “policy decisions, political 
endorsements,” any other activity that 
could considered conflict interest. 

Chrzan did attempt for short time 
sell tickets fund-raising event, exhi- 
bition softball game between women the 
media and female members law enforce- 
ment agencies. decided drop this pro- 
ject after discussing the matter with me. 

Chrzan did attend debate between the 
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Indian River County Sheriff and his political 

observer this debate and debates other 

races, Chrzan applauded (he did not 

“cheer”) after the closing remarks 

and after the challenger’s closing remarks. 
Most people call this common courtesy. 

RICHARD WAGNER 

EDITOR 

PRESS JOURNAL 

VERO BEACH, FIA. 


The editors reply: commend Mr. Wagner 
for putting stop the sale tickets 
FOP events the Press Journal newsroom 
Mr. Chrzan whose name regret- 
tably misspelled but not agree that 
the Dart erred failing specify which 
particular branch the lodge Mr. Chrzan 
joined. for the other facts Mr. Wagner 
disputes, they were confirmed our satis- 
faction sources consider reliable. 


BUM WRAP? 


read “How Newspapers Pollute” 
September/October) and question came 
mind. home office, get five newspa- 
pers day: The Boston Globe, the Boston 
Herald, The New York Times, The Wall 
Street Journal, and The Washington Post. 
The Post, for which cover New England, 
comes brown wrapper through the mail. 


The two Boston papers are usually placed 
flat inside our vestibule. The Times and the 
Journal arrive each day swathed plastic 
bag. 

Just guessing, suppose they each have 
half home deliveries. That’s mil- 
lion plastic bags every weekday, 260 mil- 
lion plastic bags year. 

question is, why? 

from rain and snow, they can forget it. The 
Boston papers are always much drier, 
because they are placed inside the door. 
they’re doing their readers can carry 
these papers work and not smudge their 
clothes, maybe all ought ask whether 
that convenience worth quarter-billion 
plastic bags. After all, what are all those 
briefcases for? 

CHRIS DALY 
BROOKLINE, MASS. 


KERREY BACK 


“Covering Runaway Campaign” 
November/December) your author persists 
misspelling Senator Robert Kerrey’s surname. 
There are two e’s the Nebraska senator’s 
last name, one that his colleague from 
Massachusetts Senator John Kerry. 


NORMAN JEROME SANDLER 
HIGHLAND PARK, 


Deadline? 


Need information psychiatric care, 
substance abuse, violence, psychiatric 
research, eating disorders, depression, 
marital difficulties other related topics? 
Call our Corporate Communications 
office (310) 998-8848 (800) 933-6386, 
and ask for Bill vice president com- 
munications, Psychiatric Division. 


National Medical Enterprises 
Psychiatric Division. 


“We have commitment clinical excellence.” 


Three who make difference: 
Announcing the 1992 winners the 
McGraw Prize Education. 


The Harold McGraw, Jr. prize 
was established 1988, cele- 
bration McGraw-Hill’s 100th 
anniversary and honor our 
chairman emeritus. 

Each year, three $25,000 
prizes are awarded people who 
have made difference 
education. 

For 1992, the Board Judges 
selected these three individuals 
for distinguished contributions 
the advancement education. 


Dr. Shirley Hill 


The way math traditionally has 
been taught through memoriza- 
tion, drill and practice has 
failed arm students with the 
understanding they need for 
success world increasingly 
reliant science and technology. 
Challenged revitalize and 
restore American student 
achievement, Shirley Hill, 
president the National Council 
the 1980s, developed blueprint 
for reform. 


The mathematics-curriculum 
standards she helped formulate 
stress reasoning and creativity, 
the use computers and prob- 
lems that reflect students’ inter- 
ests. Designed help all students 
build broad-based mathematical 
power, the plan today accepted 
across the nation. 

Dr. Hill, Curators’ Professor 
Education and Mathematics 
the University Missouri-Kan- 
sas City, has rallied public sup- 
port for mathematics education, 
which key scientific compe- 
tency and economic growth the 
1990s and beyond. 

Dr. Thomas Payzant 


superintendent San Diego 
City Schools, Thomas Payzant 
runs America’s eighth-largest 
urban system and one its most 
ethnically diverse. Students speak 
more than different native lan- 
guages. One ten requires spe- 
cial education courses and many 
come from disadvantaged 
families. 

For decade, Dr. Payzant has 
met the needs San Diego stu- 
dents, parents and teachers while 
coping with increasingly difficult 
budgetary demands. instituted 
rigorous college-preparatory 
curriculum, helped schools take 
larger role their gover- 
nance and strengthened the dis- 
trict’s commitment raising the 
scholastic achievement all 
children. was instrumental 
initiating program linking 
schools directly with public agen- 
cies that provide services for 
students and their families. 

National school reform 


McGraw Prize Board Judges 


requires vision, innovation and 
superintendents like Dr. Payzant 
who focus better use 
resources and forge workable 
coalitions. 


Dr. Edward Zigler 


Edward Zigler was co-founder 
Head Start, the federally funded 
program that has helped ensure 
greater numbers children enter 
school ready learn. That pro- 
gram has improved the self-es- 
teem, nutrition and socialization 
skills million youngsters 
from poor families since 

Now, Dr. Zigler, Sterling 
Professor Psychology Yale 
University, has created program 
that includes the needs elemen- 
tary-school-age children well. 
His Schools the Twenty-First 
Century, using existing public 
schools year-round, provide 
early childhood education, along 
with sound nutrition, parent 
education, and before- and after- 
school activities for elementary- 
school students. Children 
enrolled these schools have 
more positive attitude toward 
learning, reduced need for 
special education and better 
attendance record. 

For years, Dr. Zigler has 
been instrumental helping chil- 
dren from all backgrounds receive 
the care and learning experiences 
essential for success school, 
and life. 

For more information, write 
The Harold McGraw, Jr. Prize 
Education, McGraw-Hill, Inc., 
1221 Avenue the Americas, 
New York, 10020. 


Ernest Boyer, Joseph Dionne, Hanna Holborn Gray, Fred Hechinger, Harold Howe Dan Lacy, William McGill, 
Harold McGraw, Jr., Robert McGraw, Alan Pifer, Lois Dickson Rice and Michael Timpane. 


Wy 
tay \\ 


The 1993 Schumann 


for minority producers 
the 
Columbia University 
Graduate School 


The Columbia University Graduate School Journalism 
offering postgraduate, 3-month fellowship program 
for minorities electronic television production entitled 
The Schumann Fellowships. The goal the program 
equip students with all the tools they need function 
the most demanding television environments. 


The Schumann Fellowships offer small group 
talented minority journalists the opportunity 
rigorously trained field and laboratory work 
television production. Intensive seminars will held 
developing reporting skills, critical thinking and problem 
solving. 


Applicants must have master's degree journalism 
three years experience working 
journalist. 


Fellowship dates are May August 18, 1993. The 
application deadline March 31. 


request application, please call 212-854-3834. 


“That 
the 
Know” 
Founded 


FLYING 
INTO THE 
NEWS 


Airborne Reporter 
Who Gets Involved 


Once again, Bob Tur, helicopter news- 
man Los Angeles, has become part 
story set out cover. Tur slated 
key witness the trial four black 
men accused beating white trucker 
Reginald Denny following the verdicts 
the Rodney King case last April 
assault that Tur, with his wife and partner, 
Marika Gerrard, broadcast live televi- 
sion the city came apart the seams. 
The trial expected begin sometime 
this winter. 

For seven years now, currently for 
KCBS television and KNX radio, has 
repeatedly crossed the line between 
observer and participant. 1988, Tur 
used his helicopter ferry more than fifty 
people safety when storm ravaged 
oceanfront hotel Redondo Beach. Last 
and colleague rescued man 
from flood waters that swept through the 
San Fernando Valley. his count, Tur 
has saved total sixty-two people his 
career, earning several commendations 
for bravery and widespread criticism 
what calls his “active instead 
reactive” reporting style. 

1991 the Federal Aviation 
Administration suspended his pilot’s 
license response allegations the 
Los Angeles County Fire Department 
that had repeatedly interfered emer- 
gency scenes. Tur, who must now rely 
the flying, responded with 
$47 million lawsuit claiming fire 
department officials had tried ruin his 
reputation falsifying accounts his 
actions during rescue operations because, 
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L.A. newsman Bob Tur 


says, his aggressive reporting “capa- 
ble showing their shortcomings.” 

“In life death situation it’s 
intervene, says John Tamburro, pilot for 
KTLA news Los Angeles, who also 
covered last year’s flood. “But rescue 
crews are around, the media shouldn’t get 
involved. Guys like Tur out and look 
for too much.” 

But Tur unrepentant. “It’s always 
appropriate get involved,” says. 
“Journalists should play role helping 
people. Isn’t that their job?” 

the wake the Denny video, how- 
ever, Tur for the first time receiving 
criticism for not getting involved, 
charge that particularly annoys him. 
“Some people expected land and 
explain these people that what they 
were doing was wrong,” Tur says. “If 
had tried stop these thugs would 
have been killed. was war zone, peo- 
ple were shooting us.” 

Peter Callahan 
Callahan free-lance writer who lives 
Venice, California. 


PHONE 


TRACE 


Plugging Leaks 
the Easy Way 


The latest reminder how far the gov- 
ernment will ferret out news leaks 
comes from the Internal Revenue 
Service, whose agents have been trying 
find out who leaked confidential tax 
information free-lance journalist 
Gregory Millman. 

September 1991, story the 
trade magazine Corporate Finance, 
Millman cited nonpublic IRS docu- 
ments make his case that the IRS had 
failed collect millions dollars 
back taxes from General Motors and 
other corporations trying lock 
profits through dodges involving cur- 
rency and interest-rate hedging. the 
past, IRS secrets have remained safely 
hidden behind federal law forbidding 
the disclosure tax return information. 
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appar 
ently become 
blasé 
September gang-bangers 
engaged forty-five-minute 
gun battle Robert Taylor 
Homes the middle the day 
the 3300 block South State 
Street. The Chicago Sun-Times 
missed the story the first day. 
gun battle city and this news: 
paper missed it? There were 
appropriate civic mutterings 
the following days, but what 
would have been the reaction 
there had gun battle 
the 100 block South 
North State Street? 


Dennis Britton, editor the 
Chicago Sun-Times, page-one 
Letter From the Editor October 15. 
after seven-year-old Dantrell Davis 
was shot and killed walked 
school, the third child shot 


killed the city4n six months 


Don't confuse 
weedeater with 
Weed Eater. 


Sometimes people say they want when they 
really want Weed brand trimmer. And, while 
weedeater might anything from voracious goat 
little green creature from nightmare, there 
only one Weed Eater® brand trimmer. America’s 
number one brand trimmer—the one people ask for, 


time after time. 
The one-and-only genuine 


Weed brand trimmer. Any- 
thing else could nightmare. 


WEEDEATER 


doesn’t say Weed Eater® 


it’s just another trimmer. 


© Poulan/Weed Eater Division White Consolidated Industries, Inc. 1988 


Two months after the story broke, 
two Treasury agents showed 
Millman’s home and demanded 
know the identities his sources. 
refused talk. The agents also paid 
visit the office Nobel Prize-win- 
ning economist Dr. Merton Miller 
who was quoted Millman’s article 

When these tactics failed, the Justice 
Department issued subpoenas for 
Millman’s personal telephone records, 
well those people Millman had 
called, including personal acquain- 
tance and least two people had 
interviewed for completely unrelated 
stories. Millman didn’t find out that the 
IRS had obtained his phone records 
until months later, when his sources 
began dry up. lot people 
wouldn’t return phone calls,” 
says. 

Later, the government widened the 
scope the investigation, ensnaring 
the Alicia Patterson Foundation, where 
Millman fellow. The Washington- 
based foundation awards stipends 
print journalists research and write 
news stories. According foundation 
officials, Millman’s association with 
the organization didn’t begin until 


months after the publication his 
Corporate Finance article. Neverthe- 
less, the IRS seized the 
telephone records. 

June 30, 1992, op-ed piece 
The Washington Post, foundation direc- 
tor Margaret Engel and chairman 
Joseph Albright described how, without 
notifying them until months after the 
fact, the Chesapeake Potomac 
Telephone Company turned over the 
organization’s telephone records the 
federal government. The IRS now has 
records every call made the foun- 
dation’s telephone line for thirteen- 
month period, even though officials 
insist the telephone was never used 
Millman his sources. “The IRS 
asked that not told,” Engel and 
Albright wrote, premature 
disclosure this request may impede 
the 

When government agency issues 
subpoenas demand information from 
journalists demand access their 
notes, tapes, documents, and forth, 
reporters and their news organizations 
are least given opportunity try 
block the demands court (see 
Subpoena Club,” March/ 


April 1992). But reporter’s telephone 
records are owned the telephone 
company, not the journalist. The 
Reporters Committee for Freedom 
the Press had lost case against AT&T 
that issue 1978, court ruling 
which found that phone records are the 
telephone company’s property. The 
decision was appealed, but the 
Supreme Court allowed stand. 

conference telephone privacy 
sponsored the Alicia Patterson 
Foundation last summer, spokesman 
for Bell Atlantic Corporation, the par- 
ent Chesapeake Potomac 
Telephone, said that 1991 alone 


requests for customers’ telephone 
records and the company complied 
with over percent them rou- 
tine basis. some cases, when investi- 
gators requested secrecy, customers 
were not told that the government had 
obtained their phone records. 

Linda Hunt 


Hunt, assistant professor journalism 
Pennsylvania State University, the 
author Secret Agenda: The U.S. 
Government, Nazi Scientists, and Project 
Paperclip, 1945-1990. 


government agencies made 22,000 


WHY WENT 
ALONG 


1942 and the 
Invisible Evacuees 


recent editorial here lowa com- 
mented the “worst mistake World 
War II.” The reference was the evac- 
uation and relocation 120,000 
Japanese-Americans from the West 
Coast, beginning the spring and sum- 
mer 1942. the time was twenty- 
two years old, living Nebraska, work- 
ing for the Soil Conservation Service. 
read daily newspaper, listened news 
the radio, checked books out the 
library, and regularly browsed through 
magazines the local barbershop. Yet 
remember being aware the evacua- 
tion, and certainly was not disturbed 
it. have talked several friends 
from that same small town, and they 
recall similar unawareness. Why? 

physically are what eat, 
least part, then our mental state must 


THE WORD FRIGIDAIRE 
ALWAYS ENDS 
WITH CAPITAL 


The capital “R” hasa circle 
around it, too. Because Frigidaire® 
more than ordinary word, it’s 
our registered trademark. 

many, means the finest 
quality refrigerator available. 
name that’s popular some people 
call every refrigerator Frigidaire® 
Unfortunately, that’s wrong. 


OnlyFrigidaire® refrigerators 
have the quality, engineering and 
heritage bear the name. 

ifa refrigerator really isa 
Frigidaire® say so. 

not, use the other word 
that ends with “R” Refrigerator. 

would 


appreciate It. HERE TOMORROW. 


result part from what consume 
from the media. decided find out 
what was being fed the media 
1942. had someone check the newspa- 
per was reading then the Hastings, 
Nebraska, Tribune. the six months 
following the evacuation order, dated 
February 19, 1942, the daily made 
mention this subject the front 
page. was mentioned half dozen 
times short articles the inside 
pages, and couple these noted that 
most the evacuees were American 
citizens. But this was not presented 
anything alarming and there was edi- 
torial comment suggest that outrage 
was order. 

Since now live near Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, checked the front page every 
issue the Cedar Rapids Gazette for 
seventy days following Executive Order 
9066. There was mention the evac- 
uation. There was plenty war news, 
most bad, and much describing 
Japanese atrocities against our military 
personnel against civilians the 
Philippines and elsewhere Asia. Nor 
did the Gazette run editorials about the 
evacuation. guest column 
Sandburg about the government’s special 
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still time enter 
The Journalism 
Awards Competition 
for distinguished service 
health reporting 


sponsored the 


American Chiropractic 
Association. Cash prizes 
and medallions merit 

will awarded 


woman who 
collapsed 
assisted 
members 
the U.S. Army 
medical corps 
during the 
evacuation 
Americans 
internment 
camps during 
World War 


for category 

radio 


and television. 


you have been responsible for 
program story that meritorious 
bringing public attention the health 
needs our nation...if your work 
has served motivate your commu- 
health problem...if your efforts pro- 
moted health and welfare, your story 
program should entered this 
competition. Enter your own pro- 
gram nominate colleagues’ pro- 
grams for awards. 


Closing date for 1992 
competition April 1993 


For Rules and Entry forms, 

write to: 

Journalism Awards 

American Chiropractic Association 
1701 Clarendon Blvd. 

Arlington, 22209 


war powers pointed out that Lincoln had 
often used unauthorized power during 
the Civil War, suggesting, seems 
me, that might expect this kind 
thing any war. 

think the only magazines subscribed 
back then were church periodical and 
the Ladies’ Home Journal. From the 
Reader’s Guide Periodical Literature 
find evidence that the Journal carried 
any items the evacuation. browsed 
through Life the barbershop, which 
possible, might have come across four- 
page article April 1942. described the 
Japanese-Americans the camp 
Manzanar, California, generally happy, 
adapting quickly their new situation, 
planting flowers window boxes and 
enjoying the “scenic loneliness” their 
surroundings. 

June 1942, The New Republic car- 
ried letter from internee the 
assembly center Puyallup, Washing- 
ton. was very critical conditions 
the camp. The Army protested the report. 
The New Republic sent out its own inves- 
tigator and January 1943 reported that, 
general, the relocation was being con- 


ducted decent, humane way. 
year after the evacuation began, 


Plan also to do a suitable work 
for the calendar year 1993 
and enter before April, 1994 
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One article 


suggested that the 
relocation was 
good example 
democracy action 


The Atlantic ran article universi- 
professor from the state 
Washington. also concluded that the 
evacuation and relocation were being 
carried out way credit the 
American people. quoted Japanese- 
American colleague who said that the 
relocation was good example 
democracy action. Other magazines, 
such Collier’s and The Saturday 
Evening Post, agreed that the evacuation 
was military necessity and that was 
being well handled. Some articles told 
poignant stories what happened 
specific people, but this did not change 
the general conclusion the articles. 

hard reconstruct what got 
from radio news 1942, but, then 


vices and newspapers. possible that 
some broadcast might have mentioned 
Walter Lippmann’s column just one 
week before Roosevelt signed the evacu- 
ation order. Lippmann warned that 
were great danger from without 
and from within and that drastic action 
was justified. may have believed the 
report that the Japanese navy had been 
sighted 150 miles off our West Coast. 
Three days later, Westbrook Pegler 
echoed the same threat, and seems 
likely that other radio commentators 
would have repeated that message. 

think understand now why the 
evacuation Japanese-Americans made 
little impression me. the 
spring and summer 1942 had read all 
the articles have read these past few 
months, think would have still arrived 
the same conclusion not worry. 
with free press, think that gives 
little different perspective what hap- 
pened Nazi Germany, where the press 
was not free. 

Walt Stromer 
Stromer, who formerly taught Cornell 
College, lives Mount Vernon, 


now, radio depended heavily wire ser- 


the role 
the press 
society 

Journalism student: 

and editors and publishers 
say, ‘We have the right this 


This necessary evil order 


expose real evils com- 
public figures.” And 
the process someone like 
Arthur. Ashe 


wronged, bad luck, because 


the overall duty the press bet- 
ter served being able this 
without restrictions. think 
there something that 
ment, but still think that that 
argument carried its extrem 
well, then what you are saying 
that sensitivity just 

not even consideration. 


Arthur Ashe, October NBC 


special privacy and press with 


Maria Shriver, about 
tions that has AIDS. 


EDUCATION FOUNDATION AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 


JOURNALISM AWARDS 


For Excellence Personal Finance Reporting 


The program recognizes excellence reporting during calendar year 1992 personal finance and money management with award 
$2,500 each the five categories: newspapers with more than 300,000 daily circulation, newspapers with less than 300,000 daily 
circulation, periodicals, television and radio 

The Awards are made for reporting that examines, explains and illuminates the often complex and confusing issues and choices that 
confront American consumers matters personal finance. Personal finance defined all savings, spending and investment 
opportunities and decisions that individuals face determining and achieving personal financial objectives. The definition also 
includes public policy issues relating personal finance and money management 


The winners 1992 for reporting that occurred 1991, were: 
Neil Downing 
The Providence 


Jonathan Clements 
The Wall Street 


Jack Kahn and 
staff reporters 


The Nightly Business 


Janet Bodnar and 
Melynda Dovel Wilcox 
Kiplinger's Personal Finance 


Report—PBS 


For information and entry forms, contact: 
The Journalism Awards Program 


The American University 
4400 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Eagle Station, P.O. Box 
Washington, 20016 
202/885-6167 or 202/955-3531 
Entry Deadline: March 15, 1993 


AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITY 


WASHING 


EDUCATION 
FOUNDATION 
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AIPAC 
ATTACK? 


Charges Pressure 
Jewish Weekly 


Before the summer 1992 Washington 
Jewish Week was best known for its 
keen political and investigative report- 
ing. highly regarded independent 
Jewish newspaper, received four 1991 
awards from the American Jewish Press 
Association, not mention four 
Laurels the past four years from 
Recently, however, the paper has faced 
allegations that political pressure played 
significant role the demotion and 
subsequent resignation its editor. 
This tale politics and publishing 
began picnic one Sunday May 
1991, when Andrew Silow Carroll, 
managing editor and facto editor-in- 
chief Washington Jewish Week, was 
invited address the area’s “alterna- 
tive” Jewish community. The picnic, 
sponsored number groups the 
left the political spectrum, included 


workshop the relative power and 
political leanings Jewish-American 
organizations, including the powerful 
pro-Israel lobby the American Israel 
Public Affairs Committee about 
which had run some tough pieces. 
his speech, Carroll commented that 
recent years AIPAC had drifted the 
right, while left-wing groups, for their 
part, “had been too strident their criti- 
cism Israel.” 

Carroll’s remarks were summarized 
memo written AIPAC intern 
who attended the workshop. The memo 
cited Carroll’s comments AIPAC’s 
power and his remark that “as long 
are meeting park benches and the 
right meeting hotel ballrooms, the 
Jewish community must still embrac- 
ing the right.” The memo called atten- 
tion Carroll’s use the word “we” 
refer the left. That summer, AIPAC’s 
foreign policy director, Steven Rosen, 
brought the memo the attention 
The Washington Post’s Lloyd Grove, 
who, series AIPAC, reported 
that the lobby had asked Carroll take 
his regular AIPAC reporter Larry 
Cohler off certain story, and that 
Carroll had refused. 


The University Chicago announces 
the William Benton Fellowships 
Broadcast Journalism for 


pay you think! 


The William Benton Fellowships Broadcast Journalism the 


University Chicago offer nine-month academic program for mid-career 


radio and television journalists. The stipend generally equivalent 


full salary. The program supported Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 


Fellows choose their own programs study this world-renowned 


institution. 


Nobel Prize winners and top international newsmakers and journalists 


lead small seminars. The year ends with international seminar, which 


past years has included trips Russia, South Africa, and Hungary. 


The application deadline February 1993. For more information, write 


John Callaway, Director, William Benton Fellowships, The 


University Chicago, 5737 University Ave., Chicago, 60637. 


Then, April 1992, Carroll was 
effect demoted. Linda Gordon Kuzmack, 
academic who had worked the 
United States Holocaust Memorial 
Council but who had professional 
newspaper experience, was brought 
above him. Stripped most his 
responsibilities and offended his 
publisher’s choice, Carroll resigned 
June Two months later Kuzmack, 
who was having trouble running the 
paper, was asked leave. 

about the same time, article 
Robert Friedman the August 
Village Voice reported that AIPAC’s 
Rosen had leaked the memo board 
members WJW effort get 
Carroll fired. The report sparked rash 
angry editorials within the Jewish 
press, which, like the labor press, the 
Catholic press, and others, can sensi- 
tive charges interference from the 
organizations they cover. Most the 
Jewish press financially dependent 
major Jewish institutions; Washington 
Jewish Week independent. 

Leonard Kapiloff, the publisher, dis- 
putes the claim that the memo had any- 
thing with Carroll’s demotion: 
“My problem with Andy was falling 
circulation.” adds that has consis- 
tently defended tough reporting 
AIPAC. 

Carroll acknowledges that circulation 
was problem, but notes that took 


our naivete, 
believed that the 
power segregate 
was the greatest 
power that had been wielded 
against us.... The power 
turned out what had 
always been: the power define 
reality where blacks are 
cerned and manage percep- 
tions and therefore arrange poli- 
tics and rein- 

force those definitions. 


Roger Wilkins, former member 
idministration and 
mer urban affairs columnist for The 
New York Times, the 


the 
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over the paper the beginning 
recession. remains convinced that 
“AIPAC’s pressure played strong 
part” his downfall. 

One thing seems clear: AIPAC’s 
Rosen did want bring about change 
the paper. told the Baltimore Jewish 
Times that “keeping the paper the 
hands the ‘alternative’ crowd was 
unhealthy.” And has acknowledged 
the Jewish Telegraphic Agency that 
provided the information the 
memo board member evi- 
dence that Carroll “sought bring down 
the organized Jewish community.” 

The board member, Richard Schifter, 
former assistant secretary state for 
human rights, admits that Rosen men- 
tioned the memo him but denies ever 
discussing with the weekly’s publish- 
er. AIPAC, for its part, claims that Rosen 
told Schifter about the memo only after 
Carroll had been demoted. 

While the charges flew back and forth, 
trouble continued Washington Jewish 
Week. For several weeks after Kuzmack’s 
dismissal, group staff members 
including features editor Judith Sloan 
Deutsch and copy editor Carol Arenberg 
the paper. early September, both 
were fired, told publisher Kapiloff that 
“could not tolerate divided loyalties 
the staff’ reference Deutsch and 
Arenberg’s perceived loyalty Carroll. 


Vv, search of news 
and profit, break 
into 
houses this way. simply 
While the First Amendmer 
provides the, press with shield 
from government the 


press may not.use this 
justify otherwise 
actions 


U.S. District Judge Jack Weinstein, 


News 


ma November rulin 


turn over videotape made. for 


Street Stories of U.S. Secret Service 


who, search warrant, 


camera crew into the 


Larry Cohler, meanwhile, remains 
Washington Jewish Week. letter 
the Baltimore Jewish Times August, 
voiced concerns about his former edi- 
tor’s plight: “Do they [AIPAC] find 
appropriate that senior AIPAC official, 
whose efforts are supposedly devoted 
fighting anti-Israel groups, should direct 
his considerable resources against the 
livelihood Jews working 


local Jewish newspaper with which 
disagrees?” 

Kapiloff, for his part, claims that 
back its feet again, with rising circu- 
lation and renewed commitment the 
local Jewish community. His new man- 
aging editor, meanwhile, Eric 
Rozenman, formerly the editor Near 
East Report, AIPAC publication 


Daniel Eisenberg 


STREET 
STORY 


Reporter Who 
Knows Homelessness 


Harry Swets isn’t your typical reporter. 
Known San Francisco’s radio air- 
double amputee who walks with limp 
and has hooks for hands. But it’s not 
much his disability that sets him apart 
his life-style: Swets homeless, 
street reporter who literally reports from 
the streets free-lance correspondent 
for station KGO. 


RESOURCES 


The Reporter’s Resource Center operates under the aus- 


GOT QUESTION 


After answering questions from some 200,000 callers 
between last March and November, including 34,000 calls 
election day, what the researchers Project Vote 
Smart and its sister organization, the Reporter’s Resource 
Center, now? They answer more questions. 

What sort questions? Well, all sorts topics, from 
the voting records public officials population demo- 
graphics, from state education programs crime rates, 
from case summaries Supreme Court decisions. 

Carmen McCollum, reporter from the News-Dispatch 
Michigan City, Indiana, says reporter can obtain accurate 
information “almost anything” from the center. Jenny 
Cockerham, managing editor the Mineral Wells, Texas, 
Index, says that her first call the center was about last 
year’s cable regulation bill, which passed October. The 
center, she says, gave her lot information about the bill 
over the phone and fax, and provided names and num- 
bers additional sources. 


pices Project Vote Smart, branch the Center for 
National Independence Politics that was incorporated 
nonprofit organization 1988 after discussions between 
politicians and campaign managers about distortions polit- 
ical information available the public. Among the founders 
were former U.S. senators Barry Goldwater, George 
McGovern, and William Proxmire. The Reporter’s Research 
Center, based Oregon State University, Corvallis, start- 
operations last March. Its staff includes political scien- 
tists, journalists, librarians, and student interns. During last 
year’s campaign, the center put out The Source 
Book, guide filled with contact names and numbers, well 
articles about political and journalistic issues. 

Fifty percent the center’s funding comes from annual 
membership fees $35 and donations, the other half from 
foundations. Four staff members and varying number 
interns take phone questions from A.M. PST 
Monday through Friday. (Hours are longer during election 
cycles.) 

The number? 503-737-4000. 

Rose Manzo 


man indicted for credit-card fraud. 
1993 


[Position Available] 


American Co-Director 


Russian-American Press and 
Information Center 
(Moscow) 


The Moscow-based Center assists the 
Russian and media the process 
democratization and marketization through 
ambitious and comprehensive program semi- 
nars and training, library and electronic data- 
base services, and publications. 


The American co-director will work 
Moscow with Russian counterpart and 
eventual staff develop and manage all 
aspects the Center's programs. He/she should 
program planning and demonstrated manage- 
ment ability. Experience the region and 
good Russian-language skills are desirable. 


The Moscow Center project the 
Center for War, Peace, and the News Media 
New York University and the Institute for 
USA and Canada Studies. The co-director 
receives full New York University benefits; 
salary commensurate with experience. Ap- 
plicants should write (enclosing c.v. and sal- 
ary history) to: 


Robert Karl Manoff, Director 
Center for War, Peace, and the News Media 
Dept. Journalism and Mass Communication 
New York University, 10 Washington Place 
New York, N.Y. 10003 
Fax: (212) 995-4143. EOE. 


LINCOLN INSTITUTE 
LAND Poticy 


announces the 


1993 Forum FOR JOURNALISTS 
SHORT TERM FELLOWS PROGRAM 


Fourteen journalists will selected for fellowships 
attend the Land Policy Forum for Journalists, 
two-day educational program held June, 
1993, Cambridge, Massachusetts. Topics 
include urban policy, environmental policy, growth 
private property rights, local govern- 
ment finance, and real estate development. 


Past Fellows include reporters from The Arizona 
Republic, Atlanta Constitution-Journal, Charlotte 
Observer, Chicago Tribune, Kansas City Star, Los 
Angeles Times, Miami Herald, New York Times, 
Philadelphia Inquirer, Riverside Press-Enterprise, 
Sacramento Bee, and Washington Post. 


nominate yourself another journalist, write to: 


Mary HELEN 

PROGRAM ADMINISTRATOR 

LINCOLN INSTITUTE LAND 
113 

02138 


Nominations must received later than February 1,1993. 


BY SCOTT SOMMERDORF 


SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE PHi 


With prior media experience, but 
with help from KGO producer Ken 
Berry, Swets began reporting the 
homeless late 1991 and quickly 
began winning awards. received 
gold medal for best human interest 
series from New York Festivals, Inc., 
company that sponsors media contests, 
and one his stories was chosen the 
California Associated Press Television 
and Radio Association best serious 
feature report. get better stories 
because know the homeless,” Swets 
says. 

Producer Berry says had been dis- 
satisfied with the depth most reports 
about the homeless, including his own. 
would parachute in, park the car, look 
for one two articulate homeless peo- 
ple talk and leave,” says. “But 
that doesn’t give you feel for what it’s 
all about.” 

KGO executives had considered dis- 
guising two staff reporters homeless 
people and sending them out the 
streets. But program director John 
McConnell, board member the San 
Francisco Council Homelessness, 
decided try something 
hired Swets, easy-going artist and 
former hippie, stringer. 

Swet’s debut was series the elu- 
sive homeless children San 
Francisco, many whom are young 
nine. The story intrigued listeners, 
have other pieces veterans, disabled 
people, and the elderly who live the 
streets. “The public response amaz- 
Berry says. 

Berry recalls one particular bit 


Harry Swets, homeless 
double amputee and 
award-winning reporter 


reporting unusually cold San 
Francisco morning that got quite reac- 
tion from hundreds Bay Area resi- 
dents. “Harry called about 1:15 
because it’s cold people are going 
die out there tonight. I’ve just walked 
through the area and there are people 
standing out there with coats,’” 
Berry recalls. 

The station put Swets the air 
pitch for help. The result: “Throughout 
the night,” Berry says, “there was 
steady stream cars with people pulling 
and donating their own blankets.” 


Stephanie 
free-lance writer who lives 
Los Angeles. 


FOLLOW-UP 


THE 
KILLINGS 
TURKEY 


Trouble nothing new for the weekly 
newspaper Yeni Ulke (New Country), 
which for the past two years has been 
reporting extensively the status 
Turkey’s long-suppressed Kurdish peo- 
ple, numbering some ten million. 
Before the paper’s first issue even came 
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out, its bureau Diyarbakir, the capital 
Turkish Kurdistan, had been fire- 
bombed (see “Turkey: Testing the 
Limits,” November/December 
1991). 

Terrifying that attack was, was 
merely precursor the latest rash 
violence directed against those who 
report the news for Yeni Ulke and other 
Turkish publications sympathetic the 
Kurds. Since last January, eleven jour- 
nalists have been killed the country’s 
predominantly Kurdish southeast, five 
more than were killed during the same 
period the fighting what was for- 
merly Yugoslavia. All but two them 
worked for pro-Kurdish leftist publi- 
cations, and colleagues the victims 
suspect that, almost all these assas- 
sinations, the state may have played 
role. 

Since 1984, southeastern Turkey has 
been the scene fighting between state 
forces and guerrillas the Kurdish 
Workers’ Party (PKK), whose aim 
establish separate state. The journal- 
ists killed this year, however, have not 
been caught crossfire shot 
areas conflict; they have been gunned 
down execution-style. 

Three the victims worked for Yeni 
Ulke. new daily, Ozgiir Giindem 
(Free Agenda) which some say has 
larger circulation Diyarbakir proper 
than any the national dailies has 
lost four contributors assassins’ bul- 
lets. The victims generally wrote one 
three topics: the counter-guerrillas, 
secret state security force that 
allegedly active the southeast; 
Hizbullah, Islamic organization 
Kurds from Turkey suspected collab- 
orating with security forces; and abuses 
the police and military. 

There little reason believe that 
the government conducting serious 
investigations. interviews this past 
September, Prime Minister Siileyman 
Demirel and Interior Minister Ismet 
Sezgin took the contradictory position 
ruling out the possibility state 
role while asserting that investigations 
had not been concluded. Both had pre- 
viously described the dead journalists 
“militants.” 

Andrew Yurkovsky 
Yurkovsky, researcher for the Committee 
Protect Journalists, recently visited Turkey 
investigate attacks against journalists. 
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all adds up: 


“It’s true that manufacturing America’s productivity star.” 
--Thomas Stewart, Fortune, 10/19/92 


“It may come surprise that American industry now equal 
better than most its trading competitors. 

Our manufacturing companies dominate not just 
mundane fields such chemicals, wood, paper and metals, 
but also such areas aerospace, communications, 
computers and semiconductors.” 

--James Kramer, The New Republic, 4/27/92 


“Those who like write off American industry uncompetitive 
should take closer look what happening motor vehicles. 
early rounds went Japan, the last few have been 

Jerry Flint, Forbes, 9/28/92 


“American steelmakers have improved their productivity that 
the industry now often rivals--and some ways outperforms-- 
its competitors Germany and Japan.” 

--Jonathan Hicks, New York Times, 3/13/92 


“America’s high-tech industries, such biotechnology, computers 
and chemicals, are among the best the world. 
Last year, the U.S. ran $37 billion trade surplus 
advanced technology goods.” 
--Business Week, 4/6/92 


helps America 


The Manufacturing Institute 
Affiliate the National Association Manufacturers 


1331 Pennsylvania Avenue, Suite 1500 Washington, 20004-1703 
More information? Denny Gulino, Vice President, at: 202/637-3099 Fax 202/628-3478) 


e e | 
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Bill Caufield, the author this 
memo, managing editor 
The Berkshire Eagle (daily cir- 
culation: 31,413), published 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 
Media critic Ben Bagdikian 
has often called “the best 
small paper the country.” 
The Union-News, published 

Mass- 
achusetts (daily circula- 
tion: 111,672), brings out 

free weekly shopper, the 
Union-News Extra, 
which contains pull-out 

sections and coupons. 


sponsored the 
American Speech-Language-Hearing Association 


recognize excellence reporting speech, language and hearing disorders, their impact and the roles 
speech-language pathologists and audiologists. award $1,000 will presented each four 
categories: newspaper, television, magazine and radio. 


For information and entry forms contact: 


American Speech-Language-Hearing Association 
Rockville Pike Rockville, 20852 
(301) 897-5700 
HEARING 


ASSOCIATION Entry deadline: June 30, 1993 


Materials must published broadcast between June 1992 and May 31, 1993. 


ASHA Media Awards, Public Information Department 


1992 Award Recipients are: 


Television Laurie Davison, WTOK-TV “Healthwatch” series Speech and Hearing Disorders 
Magazine Mary Makarushka, The New York Times Magazine “The Words They Say” 
Radio Jerry Dahmen, WMS Love Life” series 

Newspaper Richard Saltus, The Boston Globe Case Aphasia” 
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DART the Westport, Connecticut, News, and its 
recently appointed editor, Woody Klein, for journalistic 
cross-dressing. full-page the paper’s October 
edition for Mitchell Westport, the local Burberrys 
featured most unsuitable photograph the cloth- 
ier and the editor heartily shaking hands. Mitchell, accord- 
ing the caption, was wearing Burberrys blazer and 
slacks;” Klein, his “longtime friend,” was clad “in 
Burberrys navy pinstripe suit.” 


LAUREL the outside-the-Beltway press, for cam- 
paign reporting the inside track. While most the media 
stayed fixed the presidential horse race, the jockeys, the 
trainers, and the odds, string California papers most 
notably, The Sacramento Bee, the North County Blade- 
Citizen, the San Diego Tribune, The Orange County 
Register, and the Los Angeles Times were, late 1991 
and early 1992, tipping off their readers the increasing 
strength evangelist Pat Robertson California’s G.O.P., 
and the the stealthy moves bring his supporters into 
winning positions school board, hospital board, even 
water board races throughout the state. Spurred on, perhaps, 
April Nation piece, which reporter Joe Conason 
detailed long-range scheme Robertson and his follow- 
ers (many whom, Conason noted, had been “clearly dis- 
appointed David Duke’s defeat”) gain control the 
White House, other papers including The Wichita Eagle, 
the Houston Chronicle, The Atlanta Constitution, and The 
Denver Post soon caught up. election day, millions 
voters had been made aware the hidden agendas 
obscure entries from the secret stables the Christian right. 


DART the Decatur, Illinois, Herald Review, for 
failing fill large ethical cavity. The paper’s October 
edition carried six-page, four-color “Special Project” 
TMJ the popular term for various ailments believed 
some stem from disorders the jaw’s temporo- 
mandibular joints which appeared bracing ser- 
vice piece for readers, but was fact advertising sup- 
plement conceived and paid for Dr. William Martin, 
Jr., director the Decatur Cranio-Mandibular Center. The 
$8,000 mouthful interviews, Q-and-A, and graphics 
included 8-by-12-inch photograph Martin and 
plugged him name eleven separate times. accordance 
with policies set the paper’s previous management, 
early layouts the section had displayed clearly labeled 
notice that had been “Produced the Herald Review 
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ARTS AND LAURELS 


Advertising but when Martin howled such 
explicit wording and threatened not pay, all references 
“advertising” were yanked. 


DART the Wilmington, North Carolina, Morning 
Star, and columnist Jack Harrison, president The New 
York Times Regional Newspaper Group, for un-Socratic 
journalistic methods. Every Friday since July, the paper 
has been running Harrison’s new and column, “Hey, 
Jack!” featuring questions from presumably curious read- 
ers about celebrities and other newsmakers (Sample: “Will 
Marla Maples and Donald Trump settle which, 
hoped, will draw weekend entertainment advertisers. 
What readers are not told, however, that the name 
almost every person whom question attributed 
belongs employee the Morning Star, including the 
office receptionist, the publisher’s secretary, and the news- 
room librarian. Nor are readers aware that the questions 
have been delivered Harrison demand, and that those 
staffers who fail meet the quota six ten posers get 
pointed nudge from Personnel. 


DART California’s Alameda Newspaper Group, 
owner four suburban newspapers the East Bay area, 
for adding insult (repetitive strain) injury. September 
24, two weeks after OSHA representative had made 
on-site inspection inspection prompted local guild 
complaints alarming number what appeared 
VDT-related health problems notice appeared the 
bulletin boards four newsrooms giving the Alameda 
group clean bill health. Bearing the official-looking 
legend, “State California, Industrial Relations, Division 
Occupational Safety and Health,” and noting the date 
and location the inspection the appropriate spaces pro- 
vided the form, the one-page report concluded that the 
Alameda papers had “good program documentation” and 
were making “good progress toward compliance with 
OSHA ergonomic standards.” was soon discovered, 
however, the “OSHA report” had originated not with the 
government agency but with Alameda management. fact, 
OSHA explained October letter guild chair- 
man Alexander Davis, there ergonomic standard and 
the agency had decided that, the basis its investigation 
and accordance with its guidelines, official document 
was, would be, issued. Moreover, the letter went on, “If 
the substance the notice had been fraudulent the 
format, would not have hesitated refer the matter the 
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Division’s Bureau Investigations with eye possible 
criminal investigation.” 


LAUREL the News Record, Greensboro, North 
Carolina, and reporters Justin Catanoso and Taft Wireback, 
for “Burning Issues,” unfiltered report what 
America’s major tobacco companies most them 
headquartered the paper’s backyard knew about the 
deadly effects smoking, and when they knew it. Sparked 
the recent Supreme Court ruling that cigarette makers 
can sued for fraud they concealed from the public 
damaging information about their product, the three-part 
series (September 26-28) revealed that, accompany- 
ing editorial put it, “the tobacco industry’s cynicism may 
even deeper” than its public posture already suggests. 
1970, for example, twenty-six bioscientists who were 
studying the link between smoking and disease were sud- 
denly fired Reynolds after company lawyers had 
collected their laboratory reports; the research was never 
made public and was never resumed. And early 1946, 
P.J. Lorillard, according confidential internal memo, 
was warned that “enough evidence has been presented 
justify the possibility presumption [of tobacco’s con- 
tribution cancer].” Waving away the puffs loyalty 
local business that too often choke newspaper’s voice, 
the News Record offered some pretty harsh advice: “The 
tobacco industry should come clean about the dangers 
smoking and what knew about them.... And people 
this region whose livelihood depends growing manu- 
facturing tobacco had better taking stock.” 


DART Joseph McNaughton, publisher the 
Effingham, Illinois, Daily News, for curious concept 
community service. After the paper had won community 
service award from the Illinois Press Association, for sto- 
ries faulting the local hospital for violations state- 
required procedures that might have saved the life 
out-of-town man who died its emergency room; and 
after the town’s powers-that-be, upset the hospital sto- 
ries, had formed secret Community Support Group 
pressure the paper’s reporters watch their negative 
words; and after other discomfiting stories child 
abuse, sexual abuse, white-collar crime had brought 
subscription cancellations and advertising boycott threats; 
and after the publisher had expressed his support the 
critics firing the executive editor (his son-in-law), the 
assistant publisher (his daughter), and the managing editor 
(firings which prompted his wife banish him from their 
house room garage); and after the publisher had 
tried buy all the local copies report the 
Chicago Tribune about the newspaper family’s feud; and 
after hiring back his daughter acting editor and his son- 
in-law (without title) after all that, two days after the 
paper ran page-one story its community service 
award, the publisher fired his daughter and son-in-law 
again, this time, said, for good. McNaughton 
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explained the Chicago Tribune, with apparent irony: 
“Your newspaper has project the community and, you 
don’t that, you have problems.” 


LAUREL The Kansas City Star and reporter Joe 
Stephens, for investigative gamble that quickly paid off. 
With the prospect legalized casinos Missouri’s hori- 
zon, Stephens researched the history the state’s $200 
million-a-year charity-sponsored bingo games and 
showed that, contrary laws barring involvement the 
games convicted felons, such criminals were indeed 
heavily involved. Focusing one Bernard “Blacky” 
Black, shadowy millionaire and twice-convicted felon 
whose illicit activities the police just couldn’t pin down, 
Stephens showed that Black was managing nicely plow 
his profits from bookmaking and prostitution into the 
“nonprofit” bingo games, skim the revenues from the 
games build lucrative massage parlors, and then use the 
proceeds bankroll high-stakes casinos nearby states. 
The late-summer series which drew thousands 
pages corporate documents, tax returns, banking reports, 
and court transcripts, well confidential interviews 
with Black associates fear their lives was followed 
September reports proposals lawmakers for 
sweeping reforms bingo laws and criminal investiga- 
tions Black four states. 


DART The Cincinnati Enquirer, for overdevel- 
oped piece real estate news. mark the move from its 
historic downtown home Vine Street seven leased 
floors twenty-six story skyscraper four biocks away 
312 Elm, the paper July brought out (in addition 
page-one story) eight-page special section celebrating 
the virtues its new address and the benefits would 
bestow readers, advertisers, and employees. Crowded 
with congratulatory ads, the section included floor-by- 
floor outline, with photos, how the space would used, 
statistics such details the number square yards 
carpet installed and gallons paint applied, testimony 
from the publisher the advantages having new equip- 
ment, phones, and furniture, eighteen-by-thirteen-inch 
photo 312 Elm, and description the vistas 
enjoyed from within. Omitted was fact revealed the 
Cincinnati Business Courier June 22: incentive 
get the Enquirer sign long-term lease the far-from- 
fully-occupied building, 312 Elm Street’s owners had 
agreed share net profits with the paper. 


DART the Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Daily Reporter, 
for casting wicked headline over perfectly straightfor- 
ward story the announcement the special prose- 
cutor the Iran-contra scandal that was bringing his 
investigation close and would seeking further 
indictments, wit: WALSH WILL FINALLY END WITCH HUNTS. 


This column compiled and written Gloria Cooper, 
managing editor, whom nominations should addressed. 
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Jon Katz 


erhaps the most 
mythologized fig- 
ure modern 
journalism the urban 
police reporter, that 
tough-talking, street- 
wise-ass who 
matched cops drink for 
drink and wisecrack for 
wisecrack, and who got 
rewrite from Sweetheart. 
But 
looked lot better The 
Front Page than it. 
Coming, most likely, 
from working class 
background, identi- 
fied with and protected 
the men covered, 
becoming their ideologi- 
cal comrade-in-arms 
rather than watchdog 
chronicler. Rarely did 
report police racism, 
brutality, and corruption 
and therefore, for mid- 
dle-class America, such 
evils hardly existed. 
These days, the stereo- 
typical police reporter 
has virtually vanished 
from the country’s news- 
rooms, while the police are often shown 
corrupt, brutal, and bigoted. 


“Unfiltered reality”: scene 
from Fox’s syndicated Cops 


Today’s upper middle-class, college- 
educated journalists have little com- 
mon with the police, and are frequently 
the left them politically. Brutal 


Jon Katz media critic for Rolling Stone 
and contributing editor His second 
novel, Death Station Wagon, will pub- 
lished February. 
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Where Journalists Fear Tread 


police response anti- 
war demonstrations and 
the civil rights movement 
shook idealized notions 
law enforcement. 
Officer Murphy, twirling 
his baton and occasional- 
cuffing errant rascal 
for the lad’s own good, 
was replaced Bull 
Connor or, more 
recently, his heirs the 
LAPD. Meanwhile, police 
seem increasingly isolat- 
ed, abandoned jour- 
nalists and everyone else 
they try deal with 
horrifying levels 
social decay, hatred, and 
bloodshed. They seem 
have turned inward, talk- 
ing and trusting one 
but their lawyers and 
each other. 

Against this backdrop 
comes Cops, perhaps the 
appropriation the 
police reporter’s role. 
Syndicated nationwide 
Fox television, Cops 
one ihe most suc- 
cessful the gritty new telecasts that 
offer Americans more reality than they 
ever imagined possible. Taped crews 
carrying mobile shoulder-held video 
cameras, shows like Cops are what pro- 
ducers call “unfiltered” 
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new wave reality-based entertain- 
ment with serious implications for 
news media already reeling from the 
invasion talk shows, tabloid telecasts, 
newsmagazines, and cable-casts. 

reporter producer narrates 
Cops; equivalent the journalist 
offers detached perspective. The cam- 
eras ride with the police their patrol 
cars, following the officers and picking 
the sounds jangling keys and 
handcuffs, squawking radios and creak- 
ing leather they arrest drunk drivers, 
rush into vicious bar brawls, quell 
domestic disputes, chase burglars onto 
rooftops, arrive murder and accident 
scenes, pursue kids stolen cars 
hair-raising speeds, and get punched, 
kicked, run over, spat upon, stabbed, 
and sometimes shot the people 
they confront. Those old-time police 
reporters would keel over shock. 


ome departments Los 

Angeles and New York City, for 

example have declined 
allow Cops cameras their police cars, 
citing legal concerns fears for the 
safety camera crews. Many, includ- 
ing those Kansas City, Hoboken, San 
Diego, Pittsburgh, Houston, and 
Boston, have agreed subjects for 
the broadcast. Needless say, the offi- 
cers selected their departments 
participate are articulate, meticulously 
professional, sometimes even laughably 
solicitous. Cops, the police thank 
drunk drivers profusely for cooperating 
and hand out quarters teenagers 
caught driving without licenses they 
can call Mom and Dad come pick 
them up. 

But the officers Cops are nonethe- 
less revealing, often poignantly so. 
They almost pleadingly make their case 
public they know skeptical. 
officer New Jersey wonders how the 
wailing grandchildren the woman 
has just arrested will feel about the 
police who searched their grandmoth- 
er’s apartment and arrested her drug 
charges. California policeman frets 
about court rulings that allow lawsuits 
against individual police officers well 
the municipalities they work for, 
endangering everything owns. 
officer Kansas City talks about how 
serious the consequences police- 
man’s mistake may far more seri- 


BRIAN DAVIS 


BARRY SLOBIN 


Cameras ride with the police 
their patrol cars, following the 
officers they rush into bar 
brawls, chase burglars onto 
and get punched, 
kicked, spat upon, and stabbed 
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ous than mistakes made other 
American workers. 

What striking about these some- 
times-eloquent voices that they rarely 
are heard the conventional press. 

The cameras recording Cops proba- 
bly would not catch Rodney King- 
style beating. The officers would know 
better than behave like that; even 
they didn’t, it’s unclear whether the 
broadcast’s producers would show it, 
since the program depends the vol- 
untary cooperation the police. 
with the old police reporters, the police 
point view what the audience sees 
and hears. 


when the camera moves into 

woman’s house minutes after 
she’s been murdered and lies pool 
blood, when looks over offi- 
cer’s shoulder she prowls 
through pitch-black attic search 
man they’ve been told has gun. one 
episode, officers rush surround 
woman who, caller 911 has said, 
carrying Uzi submachine gun. the 
officers frantically scream for her put 
her hands up, machine gun protrudes 
visibly from her rear pocket. turns out 
realistic-looking plastic toy. The 
viewer can’t help but wonder what 
would have happened the woman 
and the officers she had reached 
suddenly for her pocket had not 
understood English had been drunk 
high drugs. 

The media have made clear that 
members minority groups fear and 
resent the way they’re treated some 
officers, especially whites from other 
communities. What Cops reminds 
how dangerous, terrifying, and complex 
police officer’s job is, and how 
unseemly for journalists sitting 
safe and comfortable newsrooms 
make self-righteous snap judgments 
about police work. 


angry young men screamed 
“assassins” police Washington 
Heights yesterday, the sisters 
man killed police officer wailed 
and fainted the hallway where 
their brother’s still stains the 
walls. “Oh God, God,” the sisters 
Jose Garcia, 24, yelled Spanish 
they collapsed the hallway 
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162nd St., their voices echo- 
ing the room overcrowded with 
screaming spectators. 

New York Newsday, July 1992 


Los Angeles, New York City, 

Miami, Detroit, and scores other 

cities and towns, police behavior 
has led bitter condemnations and 
sometimes rioting, destruction, and 
killing. Typically, the officer confronts 
young male urban neighbor- 
hood, feels threatened, and 
wounds kills the young man. the 
officer white and the youth black 
Hispanic, the community and the media 
sometimes both explode. 

The shooting Jose “Kiko” Garcia 
New York City’s teeming 
Washington Heights last summer 
case point, not only embodying the 
tensions between minority groups and 
the police, but also posing serious ques- 
tions about how the media cover them. 

According the police, the night 
July plainclothes detective Michael 
O’Keefe and two other officers spotted 
Jose Garcia crowded street and 
thought they saw gun his pocket. 
Keefe became separated from his 
partners and confronted Garcia alone. 
Within minutes, Keefe was shrieking 
for help his police radio; the time 
other officers arrived, Garcia lay dead. 

For days, local newspapers, but espe- 
cially local television, aired account 
after account suggesting that Garcia had 
been killed for reason. deputy 
mayor was widely quoted saying that 
Garcia had arrest record and never 
carried gun, and that O’Keefe had 
been “abusing people for long time. 
There was reason kill Kiko.” The 
Garcia family’s lawyer said pretty much 
the same thing. 

the night the shooting, 
unidentified man told WNBC-TV that 
Keefe had beaten Garcia “until 
couldn’t stand up, and then just pulled 
out gun and killed him. reason.” 
The reporter, shaking his head sympa- 
thetically, never questioned his account 
any way. 

Other eyewitnesses told reporters that 
O’Keefe beat and kicked Garcia 
through the inner hallways and lobby 
the apartment building into which 
had pursued him, then shot him three 
times lay helpless the floor. 


reporter 
producer narrates 
Cops; equivalent 
the journalist 
offers detached 


perspective 

Several people said they saw Keefe 
using his radio beat Garcia and heard 
Garcia screaming “Mommy” and “Why 
are you doing this me?” Spanish. 
“He’s laying his face blood, and 
then the cop takes out his gun,” one sup- 
posed eyewitness told New York 
Newsday. ran back apartment, 
and then heard the shots.” Some 
neighbors claimed that Keefe was not 
only brutal cop, but that had repu- 
tation for stealing from drug dealers. 

Not surprisingly, the shooting and its 
subsequent coverage sparked several 
days disorder, looting, and destruc- 
tion. O’Keefe was burned effigy, 
and Washington Heights residents 
threw trash cans, bottles, and rocks 


officers, smashed windows, and burned 
police cars. 


months later, Manhattan 

grand jury cleared Officer 

Keefe any wrongdoing 
the shooting Garcia, who, turned 
out, did have criminal record involv- 
ing drugs. The shooting occurred 
building sometimes used drug deal- 
ers. Garcia did have gun, said the 
grand jury, and O’Keefe was justified 
feeling that his life was danger 
during the violent between the 
two men. Pathologists found cocaine 
Garcia’s system the time his 
death. There were bruises marks 
Garcia’s body suggest beating, 
nor were there any signs that 
O’Keefe’s radio had been used beat 
Garcia. 

The audio tapes panicked 
O’Keefe shouting for help were shock- 
ingly odds with accounts that had 
O’Keefe mercilessly beating Garcia. 
Moreover, the grand jury found, those 


§ 


eyewitness accounts would have been 
impossible given lighting, sight lines, 
and the witnesses’ supposed locations. 
Other witnesses wouldn’t testify, 
recanted their original testimony, dis- 
appeared. Nor did the grand jury find 
any evidence support charges that 
O’Keefe was brutal corrupt. 


most detailed media account 
O’Keefe’s version events 
did not appear until two months 
after had been exonerated the 


got start free-lance journalism 
twenty years ago North Carolina, 
writing about murder and the criminal 
justice system. big break came 
the case Joan Little, young black 
woman accused murdering white 
jailer she lured into her cell. With their 
client facing all-white jury and the 
possibility the death penalty, Little’s 
attorneys argued successfully that 
the woman had acted self-defense 
while being sexually assaulted. 
From then bounced around the 
southeastern United States, from court- 
house courthouse, investigating and 
writing about similar cases, usually 
involving race, sex, class, and the death 
Many the defendants 
became better known city and num- 
ber than name: the Wilmington Ten, 
the Charlotte Three, the Dawson Five, 
the Tarboro Three. 
During this period, any transient 
twinges felt about profiting from oth- 
ers’ pain were offset the sense that 
the process was rescuing few people 
who had been dropped onto the fast 
track the electric chair and occasion- 
ally exposing injustice pockets the 
rural South largely bypassed the civil 
rights movement. 

due course the defendants the 
cases wrote about shifted from the 
poor, black, and often innocent the 


grand jury. November 1992, 
interview New York magazine, 
O’Keefe described being cut off from 
his partners brutal battle with 
Garcia that saw the two men fighting 
desperately for Garcia’s gun, O’Keefe 
screaming for help over his radio 
Garcia pointed the barrel his gun into 
the officer’s face. thought was 
going O’Keefe told the maga- 
zine. The officer said grabbed 
Garcia’s wrist, drew his gun, and fired 
shot point-blank range into Garcia’s 


What steady diet death and depravity 
Mark Pinsky 


middle class, white, and often guilty. 
that point, felt socially redeeming 
value the work was doing: all was 
exposing was the depth depravity 
people were capable of. 

The nadir came 1978, when 
found myself commuting between 
Raleigh, North Carolina, where was 
covering the trial Green Beret Dr. 
Jeffrey MacDonald, accused killing 
his pregnant wife and two small chil- 
dren, and Miami, where reported 
the murder trial accused serial killer 
Ted Bundy, with whom had previous- 
had exclusive interview his 
Tallahassee jail cell. After yet another 
day viewing color slides Bundy’s 
mutilated victims the Miami court- 
room, simply broke down during din- 
ner with television reporter and began 
weep. 

Despite the free-lancer’s truism that 
“murder sells,” felt couldn’t any 
this anymore, and resolved give up. 
But less than year later, Saturday 
morning November 1979, got call 
from the national desk The New York 
Times, main client. raced from 
home Durham, Greensboro, North 
Carolina, report political con- 
frontation between group young 
communists and members the 
Klux Klan and Nazi party that had 
turned deadly. Some the killed and 


stomach. 

Two days after the shooting, 
effort calm the Washington Heights 
community (the Democratic National 
Convention was only week away), 
Mayor David Dinkins visited Garcia’s 
family, enraging many the city’s 
police officers. The mayor’s call for 
all-civilian review board enraged them 
further: September, more than 10,000 
cops and supporters demonstrated 
city hall protest. Some the officers 
and their off-duty supporters staged, 


wounded, discovered the hospital 
emergency room, were college class- 
mates and acquaintances. After had 
covered the the funerals and the subse- 
quent state and federal trials, decided 
was through with the murder beat. 

Twelve years later, which time 
was staff writer for the Los Angeles 
Times’s Orange County edition, 
received message from the editor 
come her office. The recession and 
accompanying staff buy-outs and draw- 
down dictated that arts reporting 
slot evaporate. would returning 
the city room, where had worked 
before, and for three months 
would covering criminal courts. 
objected, offering condensed version 
the above, without success. 

felt could anything for three 
months. While the workload the 
court beat heavy and almost always 
deadline, the work itself isn’t that 
hard, especially now that tape recorders 
are permitted California courtrooms. 
gritted teeth and set work. 

The promised three months tne 
beat became six months, then nine, with 
relief sight. Even late-twentieth- 
century American standards, the list 
cases covered was nasty one, replete 
with mindless acts violence, mostly 
against women and children: 

unbalanced woman, abandoned 
and humiliated her husband, shot and 
killed her two young daughters and 
unsuccessfully tried kill herself. 
Found not guilty reason insanity, 


she was committed state mental 


hospital. 

abused and probably brain- 
damaged man, fired from his fast-food 
restaurant job and high drugs, kid- 
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effect, their own riot, storming police 
barricades, blocking the Brooklyn 
Bridge, shoving reporters and photog- 
raphers. Some were overheard shouting 
racial slurs. 

The protest touched off another 
wave condemnation the police 
from politicians, community critics, 
and journalists. THUGS BLUE was 
one tabloid headline. Columnists and 
editorial writers cited the cops’ behav- 
ior yet another example why 
minority groups were right distrust 


and fear the police. those years 
when gave police the benefit the 
doubt seemed extraordinarily naive 
retrospect,” wrote Anna Quindlen 
The New York Times. 


media’s outrage was certain- 
appropriate. But New 
York City news organization 
acknowledged that would also have 
been appropriate point out the 
errors its coverage the Garcia 
shooting, apologize Keefe, 


explain readers and viewers why 
much their reporting had been false 
and misleading. 

Everything about the shooting the 
time year, the place occurred, the 
ethnicity the officer and the per- 
son shot cried out for journalistic 
restraint. Reporters know that eyewit- 
nesses crime scenes are often unreli- 
able, excitable advocates for one side 
television that their accounts 
become more melodramatic than what 


napped nine-year-old girl the way 
school, sexually abused her, suffocat- 
her motel room, and dumped her 
body park. During the trial, 
barked like dog, but the jury recom- 
mended the death penalty nonetheless. 

eighteen-year-old got life 
prison term for shooting death high 
school classmate what claimed 
was accident. Four years earlier, the 
same youth shot death thirteen- 
year-old friend under nearly identical 
circumstances, slaying that was ruled 
accidental the time. 

twenty-one-year-old man got 
short prison sentence for the driving- 
while-intoxicated, hit-and-run killing 
mother three alley behind her 
home her children looked on. The 
killing was videotaped the man’s 
companion the stolen truck, who was 
also drunk. 

thirty-year-old man stalked his 
ex-girlfriend and the mother his 
child, chased her down the street, and 
shot her point blank with shotgun 
she begged for her life. then doused 
himself with gasoline and set himself 
afire, leaving him severely disfigured. 
was sentenced from twenty-nine 
years life. 

With the help girlfriend, two 
career thugs gained entry into the home 
Japanese-American couple the 
pretext buying their car. The thugs 
then dragged the couple into bedroom, 
put their heads between the mattress 
and the boxspring, and despite the 
chanted Buddhist prayers the wife 
shot them both the head, leaving the 
woman dead and the man paralyzed. 
One the thugs was sentenced 
death, the other life without parole. 
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thrill-killing couple raped, sex- 
ually assaulted, and murdered two 
young women six days. Both the 
man and woman were sentenced 
death. 

There was never enough time sit 
through one trial from beginning 
end. Daily, was flitting from one 
another for quick hits opening 
statements, most lurid/critical testimo- 
ny, closing arguments, verdicts, and 
sentencing. found the pace unrelent- 
ing, the beat more grueling than ever. 

wasn’t that the murder beat had 
changed over the years. had. this 
time, was forty-four, married, and 
the father two small children. 
father had died and mother was 
cancer patient. Mortality, vulnerabili- 
ty, and loss own life were 
longer issues could brush aside. The 
pressure was getting me. Four days 
week listened testimony, looked 
evidence, and interviewed tearful 
parents and siblings after the verdicts. 
Fridays, sentencing days, listened 
friends and relatives the slain and 
maimed told the judge why murderers 
should executed sent prison 
forever. Gloom turned depression. 
Sleeping became difficult. home 
life was affected. 

Only taking comp time spend 
birthday with son did avoid 
having write about the opening stage 
the trial twenty-year-old woman 
later sentenced the death penalty for 
killing nine-year-old girl, stabbing 
her fifty times make sure there 

Certainly, there are many occupa- 
tions more psychologically battering 
and wearing the spirit than cover- 


ing criminal courts oncologist, 
emergency room physician, paramedic, 
psychiatric social worker, cop the 
beat, name few. the other hand, 
these people attempt help those they 
attend to, something could not fairly 
say was doing. Bearing witness 
society’s surrogate was longer 
enough. wanted off the beat, but edi- 
tors citing competence and out- 
put and their staffing problems have 
far declined move me. 

The court beat good job for 
ambitious young reporter anyone 
who can see what these trials offer: 
fodder for career-building, guarantee 
frequent bylines and good display. 
Some people thrive it. predeces- 
sor, who was promoted columnist, 
almost had dragged off the beat 
after nine years. told that 
approached trial coverage were 
jigsaw puzzle and that enjoyed 
watching good attorneys and the 
system itself work. 

The key effective and sensitive 
court coverage, think, avoid the 
two major pitfalls dealing with mur- 
der cases regular basis. That is, 
you protect yourself too much 
screening out the unpleasantness, you 
cheat the reader failing convey 
the horror, which is, after all, your job. 

the other hand, you allow 
yourself absorb the reality what 
you see and hear, you run the risk 
destroying yourself emotionally. 
When you can longer walk that fine 
line, you should able leave the 
beat. 


Mark Pinsky reporter for the Los 


Angeles Times’s Orange County edition. 
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they actually saw. Reporters also know 
that some politicians exploit police- 
community tensions. Besides, police 
brutality lawsuits can involve enormous 
amounts money some damage 
settlements have reached into the mil- 
lions that principals and attor- 
neys often have financial stakes eye- 
witness accounts and the outcome 
investigations. 


the threat violence and 
civil disorder and there are lots 
reasons for reporters and edi- 


tors extraordinarily cautious about 
explosive eyewitness accounts 
police-community confrontations 
offered the heat the moment. New 
York’s media, prodded the city’s 
first black mayor, had helped squelch 
rumors and maintain calm the wake 
the L.A. riots last spring. But there 
seems less restraint caution 
when police shootings are involved. 

“So what were the Washington 
Heights riots all about?” The New York 
Times disingenuously wondered 
editorial following the grand jury 
report. The editorial cited number 
factors that might have led the unrest 
drug gangs trying force police 
retreat, past complaints police brutal- 
ity. Coverage the shooting was not 
the list. 

Among the questions the press faces 
dealing with its coverage the 
police whether not the overwhelm- 
ing focus brutality and racism 
obscures fundamental issues about 
urban policing: 

Has violence some urban neigh- 
borhoods escalated beyond the ability 
police departments cope with it? 
Newark, young sometimes pre-ado- 
lescent thieves stolen cars ram 
police cruisers for kicks. They taunt 
police officers, who are prohibited from 
engaging high speed chases. 
November, four people were killed 
one night joy-riding kids whose 
stolen cars crashed. New York City, 
430 children under the age sixteen 
had been shot the first ten months 
1992, them bystanders. the first 
seven months, according city offi- 
cials, children under sixteen became 
homicide victims. 

How should police best deal with 
inner-city males areas where violence 


New York’s media 
had helped 
squelch rumors and 
maintain calm the 
wake the L.A. 
riots. There seemed 
less restraint 
when police shoot- 
ings Manhattan 
were involved 


has escalated dramatically? Gun control 
advocates say there are many 150 
million guns America. Scholars and 
authors like Andrew Hacker (Two Nations) 
and Christopher Jencks (Rethinking Social 
Policy) have begun document the 
conditions that overwhelm many urban 
police departments. The new statistics 
hardly excuse police brutality, but they 
least partly explain why police offi- 
cers and young males are increasingly 
confronting one another violent situa- 
tions: more kids have more guns and are 
using them more frequently. 

Federal researchers report that the 
late 1980s, the drug epidemic swept 
America’s cities, more teen-aged males 
urban neighborhoods began dying 
from gunshot wounds than from any 
other cause. Death from guns among all 
from 1979 1989, but among black teen- 
aged males major cities the increase 
was staggering 233 percent. study 
the National Crime Analysis Project 
Northeastern University found that from 
1985 1991 the number sixteen-year- 
olds arrested for murder climbed 158 
percent, while homicide arrests fifteen- 
year-olds more than tripled. 

Can white police officers who live 
outlying areas control minority urban 
communities? Should cities enact police 
residency requirements, thus increasing 
the number minority officers? Should 
different kinds policing and 
patrolling considered, using neigh- 
borhood security aides, social workers, 


parent-training programs, school-based 
tutoring, parents, even teen-agers? 

Should states emergency 
declared neighborhoods where chil- 
dren are being slaughtered? Should fed- 
eral troops state militias reinforce 
beleaguered police departments? Should 
the media deploy more their own 
resources covering violence commit- 
ted and upon urban children, thus 
demonstrating and pressuring the 
government demonstrate that their 
plight important story subur- 
ban car-jacking? 


police themselves often 
much help. Cops may 

resent reporters, but journalists 
remain the best and most credible vehi- 
cle for exploring and explaining police 
work. Police departments need 
more forthcoming more quickly when 
their officers are involved shootings 
and confrontations, not wait weeks 
months for official reports, hap- 
pened the Garcia case. 

Cops makes clear, the more the 
public sees their work, the more com- 
prehensible their work becomes. 
October, New York Times reporter, try- 
ing explain the pressures that had led 
the unruly police demonstration out- 
side city hall month earlier, asked 
for permission spend week with the 
police Brooklyn neighborhood. But 
departmental officials would agree 
allow only one night radio car patrol 
and one day foot patrol. Even though 
the reporter asked assigned 
tough, high-crime precinct, the depart- 
ment insisted that she assigned 
safe, low-crime precinct. Even there, 
precinct commanders had intervene 
before the reporter was permitted sec- 
ond day car patrol. Despite the limi- 
tations, the piece was revealing and 
compelling, much the same way Cops 
is, belatedly conveying the violence and 
tensions urban policing. 

Broadcasts like Cops are moving into 
vacuum that would better filled 
journalists. The press needs move 
closer where belongs one the 
biggest and most important stories 
American life: into the middle, prepared 
challenge the police when appropri- 
ate, but also willing capture and put 
into context the environments which 
they work. 
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Using brushes 
and spoons, 
forensic archeol- 
ogists unearth 
the remains 
victims 
massacre 
civilians eleven 
years ago the 
Salvadoran 
military 
massacre that, 
despite press 
reports, the U.S. 
government 
denied had 
happened. 


THE 


was the reporters’ 


word against the government’s 


Mike Hoyt 


small rectangular plot 

among the overgrown ruins 
village here, team forensic archeol- 
ogists has opened window 
Salvador’s nightmarish past.... Nearly 
years after American-trained sol- 
diers were said have torn through 
Mozote and surrounding hamlets 
rampage which least 794 people 
were killed, the bones have emerged 
stark evidence that the claims peas- 
ant survivors and the reports cou- 
ple American journalists were true. 


begins Tim Golden’s October 
New York Times story, which describes 
the unearthing skeletons forensic 
experts working what was once col- 
lection rural villages northern 
Salvador. similar article, Douglas 
Farah, appeared the same day The 
Washington Post. Reporters from both 
papers had been the only journalists 
report the 1981 massacre, and both 
Raymond Bonner the Times and 
Alma Guillermoprieto the Post paid 
price for their coverage, which drew 
immediate fire from Reagan administra- 
tion officials and others the political 
right. Bonner and Guillermoprieto, 
and photojournalist Susan Meiselas, 
who traveled Mozote with Bonner 
back 1981, the belated confirmation 
what they knew true was both 
welcome and disturbing, bringing back 
strong memories the grisly scene 
they came upon the end long 


walk through province, guer- 
rilla stronghold. 

was shortly before Christmas 
1981 that soldiers from the elite 
American-trained Battalion con- 
ducted search-and-destroy operation 
around Mozote. few days after they 
entered the area, the guerrillas’ clandes- 
tine radio station began broadcast 
reports massacre civilians the 
area. Reporters started pushing the guer- 
rillas, officially called the Farabundo 
Marti National Liberation Front, for 
proof. wasn’t reporter there [in 
with them,” Bonner recails. 

The rebels, who had sophisticated 
sense how use the media, offered 
guided behind-the-iines tours 
reporters from America’s two most 
important newspapers. Bonner and 
Meiselas were the first in, early 
January. The journey involved traveling 
through government-held territory. 
Bonner remembers fording river, car- 
rying his clothing over his head, under 
full moon. Meiselas says that what she 
most vividly remembers about their 
arrival Mozote was the sound, 
the lack it: very haunted village. 
Nothing moving. plaza with number 
destroyed houses. And total silence.” 

his story for the Times, Bonner 
reported seeing “the charred skulls and 
bones dozens bodies buried under 
burned-out roofs, beams, and shattered 
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tiles,” and more bodies along the trail 
leading into the village and the edge 
nearby cornfield, including bodies 
women and children. 

Guillermoprieto arrived the village 
few days later, with another band 
rebels. She wrote “dozens decom- 
posing bodies still seen beneath the rub- 
ble and lying nearby fields, despite 
the month that has passed since the inci- 
dent.” what had once been white- 
washed church, “countless bits bones 
skulls, rib cages, femurs, spinal 
column poked out the rubble.” 

“The difficulty had the time,” says 
Meiselas, “was finding visual evidence 
what had occurred. The bodies were 
dispersed. The burial sites, didn’t 
have any clues where they were. 
couldn’t confirm the numbers.” 


The numbers the local peasants were 
reporting were staggering. They gave 
Bonner list 733 names, mostly chil- 
dren, women, and old people, who they 
said had been murdered government 
soldiers. The lead paragraph his 
January article read: “From inter- 
views with people who live this small 
mountain village and surrounding ham- 
lets, clear that massacre major 
proportions occurred here last month,” 
and the piece went cite great 
deal circumstantial evidence tying 
the killings the army. 

Guillermoprieto’s lead was slightly 
more cautious: “Several hundred civil- 
ians, including women and children, were 
taken from their homes and around this 
village and killed Salvadoran Army 
troops during December offensive 


against leftist guerrillas, according 
three survivors who say they witnessed 
the alleged massacres.” 

Both reporters spoke woman 
named Rufina Amaya, who said she 
had escaped the confusion and hid- 
den tree. When the soldiers came, 
she said, they lined the villagers and 
“took our money, searched the houses, 
ate our food, asked where the guns 
were, and went away. were happy 
then. ‘The repression over,’ said.” 

But the soldiers returned the follow- 
ing morning and, according Amaya, 
began methodically separating the peo- 
ple into groups and killing them vari- 
ous ways. Amaya told the reporters that 
the soldiers killed her husband, her 
nine-year-old son, and her three daugh- 
ters, aged five, three, and eight months. 
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The price 
paid 
Salvador, 
loss 
confidence 
themselves 
and the 
beseiged 
always 
having 
our word 
against 
the state 
department.” 


Guillermoprieto 


Susan Meiselas 
traveled 
Mozote with 
Raymond Bonner 
The New York 
Times and brought 
back photos like 

this one some 

victims 

the massacre. 

The soldiers set piles bodies fire, 

she said, then left, some them speak- 

ing witches that they thought might 

fly out the flames. 


Accuracy Media, the conservative 
press watch organization, later charged 
that either the newspapers the 
reporters had conspired hold their 
stories until late January, just before 
President Reagan was required 
order continue the flow money and 
arms Salvador certify that 
the country’s military forces were mak- 
ing progress human rights. 

Both reporters deny the charge. 
Bonner says was with the rebels for 
nearly two weeks, after which went 
Mexico and wrote five stories about 
them. did not write the massacre 
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story first, says, adding that “was 
not held for political purposes.” 

“That story,” Bonner goes say, 
“was the beginning the end 
career The New York Times.” 

Tim Golden observed 
November 1992, piece the Sunday 
Times’s Week Review section, “the mag- 
nitude the atrocity seemed 
matched the baldness the official 
response. Army and government leaders 
said such massacre had taken place. 
Officials the Reagan administration ... 
derided the reports gross exaggerations.” 

Indeed, shortly after Bonner and 
Guillermoprieto’s stories ran, Thomas 
Enders, then assistant secretary state 
for inter-American affairs, attacked 
them before congressional committee, 
saying that although there had been 
firefight between the army and the guer- 
rillas the area, “no evidence could 
found confirm that government 
forces systematically massacred civil- 
ians.” President Reagan accordingly 
certified that the Salvadorans were 
“making concerted and significant 
effort” end “the indiscriminate torture 
and murder its citizens.” (Later that 
year House Intelligence staff report 
revealed that the embassy officials sent 
investigate the massacre “never 
reached the towns where the alleged 
events 

Elements the press soon joined 
the attack the story. Leading the 
attack was The Wall Street Journal, 
which early February devoted its 
entire editorial column critique 
U.S. press coverage Salvador, sin- 
gling out Bonner being “overly cred- 
ulous,” and accusing the Times clos- 
ing ranks “behind reporter out 
limb.” William Henry III Time 
weighed during March: “An even 
more crucial common oversight the 
fact that women and children, generally 
presumed civilians, can active 
participants guerrilla war. New York 
Times correspondent Raymond Bonner 
underplayed that possibility, for exam- 
ple, much-protested Jan. report 
massacre the army and 
around the village Mozote.” 

Guillermoprieto came under less 
fierce attack, perhaps because, she sug- 
gests, “between the Post and The New 
York Times, the Times more impor- 


tant. they went after Ray.” Still, 


one point, Reagan official wrote let- 
ter the Post claiming that 
Guillermoprieto had once worked for 
communist newspaper Mexico, her 
birthplace. She says she never worked 
for any newspaper Mexico, and told 
that editor Ben Bradlee when 
questioned her the newsroom. 

“The price paid,” she adds, “and 
that all reporters Salvador those 
critical and brutal years the war paid, 
was loss confidence themselves, 
and the besieged feeling always hav- 
ing our word against the state 
department.” The result, she believes, 
was that certain editors lost their trust 
her. The argument against much 
reporting critical crucial ally 
Central America, she says, “was not 
the evidence not was 
you are leftist sympathizer.’” 

Karen DeYoung, Guillermoprieto’s 
boss the time, now the Post’s assis- 
tant managing editor for national news, 
says that, while there was fairly con- 
stant drumbeat” criticism Central 
American coverage from high-level 
people the White House, the State 
Department, conservative think tanks, 
and forth, “it didn’t influence what 
were doing the Past.” 

the Times, meanwhile, Bonner’s 
reporting continued draw the ire 
the administration. June 1982, after 
the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee proposed cutting $100 mil- 
lion military aid Salvador, 
Ambassador Deane Hinton traveled 
Washington try prevent the cut- 
back. While was there, went out 
his way attack Bonner, particular- 
over the reporter’s stories about the 
failure Salvador’s land-reform 
program. Bonner “advocate jour- 
nalist,” told other Times reporters 
breakfast meeting. “He does not hide 
the fact that he’s engaged advocacy 
journalism.” 

Accuracy Media, which was tak- 
ing regular shots Bonner, finally 
devoted entire late July edition its 
AIM Report him. “During the June 
17th meeting between the two top offi- 
cials The New York Times, Arthur 
Ochs Sulzberger and Sydney Gruson,” 
the newsletter reported, “and the two 
top officials AIM, Reed Irvine and 
Murray Baron, Mr. Irvine made the 
statement that Mr. Bonner had been 
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worth division the communists 
Central America.” The issue included 
some artful insinuation about Bonner’s 
political sympathies, noting that had 
once worked for Ralph Nader, omitting 
that had been Marine Corps officer 
Vietnam, and all but calling him 
communist agent. 

Then, August, Bonner’s job 
Salvador was suddenly over. was 
ordered return New York. Bonner 
subsequently took leave absence 
and later left the paper. Executive editor 
A.M. Rosenthal maintained that 
cal pressure had nothing with the 
transfer; still, the Reagan administration 
was surely delighted and many jour- 
nalists felt they had learned lesson. 
Michael Massing pointed out these 
pages (“About-face Salvador,” 
November/December 1983), “the 
episode has made reporters wary pro- 
voking the embassy. Bonner’s transfer, 
one reporter says, ‘left all aware that 
the embassy quite capable playing 


memorial the people 
killed the Salvadoran military 
Mozote, local campesinos 
erected steel sculpture 1991. 
hardball,’ and, result, ‘people treat 
carefully. they can kick out the 
Times correspondent’ perception 
shared several correspondents 


the intervening years, the Mozote 
story has been interred kind twi- 
light zone. Officially denied and never 
investigated, the massacre was resurrect- 
only late last year Salvadoran 


entity known the Truth Commission. 
creation the peace accords signed 
the government and the guerrillas 
year ago, the commission was set 
document major abuse cases. The com- 
mission expected release its find- 
ings this winter. its behalf, forensic 
experts have been digging sites 
Mozote and the nearby villages where 
testimony surviving peasants suggests 
they will find large numbers remains. 
The first such site was the house the 
parish priest where, according testi- 
mony, children left behind the origi- 
nal massacre were herded into the base- 
ment and stabbed, clubbed, and shot 
death. There the forensic experts found 
mostly 
children’s. The New York Times 
wrote October editorial, “the 
peasants did not exaggerate.” 

the meantime, the three journalists 
intimately involved the story have 
emerged with increased stature. Bonner, 
who made his views Salvador 


known book, Weakness and Deceit, 
has been writing for The New Yorker 
since 1988, and has book about 
the politics wildlife conservation 
Africa. Guillermoprieto, after stint 
Newsweek, also wrote book Samba, 
about music and life among Brazil’s 
poor and became New Yorker staff 
writer. Meiselas, Magnum photogra- 
pher, has gone win number 
awards, contribute several photog- 
raphy books, and co-direct two docu- 
mentary films about Latin America. Last 
year she was awarded MacArthur 
“genius” grant, and she currently 
working project that involves docu- 


menting actions taken Saddam 
Hussein against Iraq’s Kurds during the 
1980s. 

Bonner says grateful that the 
Times chose mention him and 
Guillermoprieto, both Golden’s 
October piece and the editorial, 
titled “The Mozote Horror, Confirmed.” 
Guillermoprieto finds less comfort 
the belated vindication. “The fact that 
evidence for the massacre existed from 
the day those stories appeared the 
newspapers,” she says. “Two journalists 
from two leading newspapers, traveling 
independently each other, provided 
the same evidence. There were photo- 
graphic documents, credible sources.” 

“It was very, very hard fight the 
Reagan administration; it’s very hard 
fight any administration,” she adds. 
not terribly optimistic. What 
see that administrations are increas- 
ingly able dictate the terms cover- 
age Panama, for example, the 
Iraq war.” 

October 22, 1992, the day the 
Times headline announced SALVADOR 
SKELETONS CONFIRM REPORTS MAS- 
SACRE 1981, Guillermoprieto was 
New York City, where she now lives. 
was the supermarket,” she says, 
started crying. never all report- 
ing career came face face with 
much evil, and just felt the pain all 
over again.” 

Meiselas was also New York when 
she saw Golden’s page-one piece. 
knew [the Salvadorans] were trying 
document the site, didn’t come out 
the blue,” she says. “My only disap- 
pointment was that would very much 
like have been Mozote when the 
excavation began. think history 
important live. Salvador the 
process healing, and would like 
witness that.” 

Bonner was London late 
October, and when returned 
Nairobi, where has lived for four 
years, several messages were waiting 
for him. One, telexed from old 
friend the Times, referred another 
recent front-page story the pope’s 
reversal the Catholic Church’s con- 
demnation Galileo for saying that the 
sun and stars not revolve around the 
earth: “BONNER AND GALILEO 
STILL RIGHT AFTER ALL THESE 
YEARS.” 
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“OFFICIAL SOURCES,” “WESTERN DIPLOMATS,” 
AND OTHER VOICES FROM THE MISSION 


Frank Smyth 


the post-cold war era, ethnic rivalry 
may have replaced ideology the most 
likely cause conflict, but while all else 
changes one journalistic habit picked 
during the past four decades will, all 
likelihood, persist the habit relying 
heavily the mission, the U.S. 
embassy known, for assessments and 
information. increasingly unfamiliar 
world, fact, the temptation will 
even stronger. 

What’s wrong with this? close look 
coverage the last the cold-war 
conflicts the civil war Salvador 
shows that all too often such reliance 
results distorted news. 

Following the November 1989 murder 
six Jesuit intellectuals, their housekeep- 
er, and the housekeeper’s daughter, U.S. 
embassy officials San Salvador told 
Newsweek that they had intelligence 
information indicating that rightist leader 
Roberto Aubuisson, long identified 
with Salvador’s death squads, had been 
planning kill the priests. The claim was 
based alleged CIA report. The offi- 
cials said that, the night before the 
murders, had told advisers 
that something had done about the 
Jesuits. Newsweek ran the story 

“exclusive” December 11, 1989. 

But was later shown court that 
had nothing with the 
murders. And except for the mission offi- 
cials who spoke Newsweek, almost 
every other Western diplomat the coun- 
try told reporters from the start that 
the Salvadoran military, not Aubuisson, 
was most likely responsible. 

corroboration the alleged CIA 
report pointing has ever 
been provided, not even the presiding 
Salvadoran court the U.S. congres- 
sional task force investigating the Jesuit 
murders. fact, the report may very well 
have been fabrication designed 
deflect attention from the Salvadoran mil- 
itary, which was then receiving nearly 
quarter million dollars day aid. 

Reporters Salvador frequently 
received information and assessments 


from the mission. And correspondents 
who have covered Salvador say that 
editors almost all U.S. media have 
demand far lower standard 
evidence for information obtained from 
embassy officials than for that obtained 
from other sources. For example, while 
claims political activists any stripe 
would rarely published without least 
two additional sources confirmation, 
information coming from U.S. officials 
was frequently run without any additional 
confirmation. “Don’t worry, got from 
the embassy,” was usually enough put 
editor ease. 

The assumption here that political 
activists have political agenda, while 
American officials not. This ignores 
that fact that U.S. embassy officials 
Salvador were engaged what they 
themselves called the largest and most 
significant American military endeavor 
the period since the Vietnam war. The 
assumption led inaccurate and mislead- 
ing reports. 

For example, July 30, 1989, New 
York Times correspondent Lindsey 
Gruson wrote article headlined 
TRAINING AND NEW TACTICS, SALVADOR’S 
ARMY GAINS REBELS. The story’s nut 
quote was from “senior American offi- 
cial” who said: “The F.M.L.N. [leftist 
guerrillas] can still mass troops, carry out 
actions, and inflict casualties, but not 
with its previous success.... These offen- 
sives now come greater cost and 
achieve less. contrast the early 
1980s, many guerrilla actions are now 
draw outright defeat.” 

While the U.S. embassy was 
briefing papers that the insurgency 
now period decline and 
tion,” many other observers, including 
non-American diplomats, believed that 
the war was stalemated best. 
Indeed, November, less than four 
months after Gruson’s piece appeared, 
the F.M.L.N. launched its strongest sus- 
tained offensive the war, taking over 
much the capital and other major cities 
for ten days. American officials 
were taken completely surprise. 
were most American readers. 


Another problem for reporters 
Salvador was attribution. For example, 
background briefings given early 1991, 
William Walker, U.S. ambassador 
Salvador, told reporters that U.N. media- 
tor Alvaro Soto was biased toward 
leftist guerrillas, unprofessional 
diplomat, and ineffective. But when 
speaking San Salvador, Walker 
demanded that referred only 
unidentified Western diplomat, giving 
the impression that his view the U.N. 
mediator was representative that the 
diplomatic corps large. fact, most 
other major Western diplomats San 
Salvador considered the veteran Peruvian 
mediator not only highly competent, 
professional, and fair, but the right man 
for the job. 

The term “Western diplomat” 
meant inspire confidence readers. 
implies that the source experienced 
diplomat some stature, knowledge- 
able about the country question, and 
has access wide body both public 
and official information. But 
Salvador, reporters sometimes allowed 
the term misused. 

New York Times correspondent James 
LeMoyne found ways deal with this 
problem, using attributions such top 
official whose country has active inter- 
est Salvador.” The reader was thus 
alerted that this diplomat was not neutral 
observer. Another solution was follow 
debatable statement uttered 
American officials but attributed only 
unidentified diplomats” with 
something like “But many non-American 
Western diplomats disagree.” 

Unfortunately, reporters and editors 
tend more interested securing 
access embassy sources than sub- 
stantiating embassy claims. The 
Salvador experience suggests that strict 
standards evidence and uniform rules 
attribution should applied all 
sources. 


Frank Smyth free-lance journalist who 
has covered Salvador since 1987. 
writing book U.S. policy and intelligence 
there. Liliana Johns Hopkins 
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Thomas Wood 


One the little-noted results the 
1992 presidential election the eleva- 
tion Watergate-era investigative 
reporter within heartbeat the 
presidency. Gore spent four and 
half years the Nashville Tennessean 
from 1971, following tour 
Vietnam, until 1976, when ran suc- 
cessfully for Congress. But left his 
most important journalistic mark over 
the course just two days: February 
and 1974, when broke two sepa- 
rate stories that shook Nashville. 

Gore had been laying the ground- 
work for his double coup since his first 
days The Tennessean, where, inci- 
dentally, his wife, Tipper, worked 
photojournalist. Taking the usual 
assignments for beginning writer 
from minor crime stories local sub- 
urb’s annual “Hillbilly Day” the 
rookie quickly made impression 
the newsroom with his lively style and 
solid reporting. Within year, 
moved the metro government 
beat, and The Tennessean sent him 
Columbia University for two-week 
seminar investigative reporting. 

cynical observer might have inter- 
preted Gore’s quick rise political 
back-scratching favor Albert 
Gore, Sr., the state’s long-serving liberal 
senator, who had been turned out 
office 1970. There’s question that 
Tennessean publisher John Seigen- 
thaler, former aide Robert Kennedy, 
ran liberal newspaper. Moreover, it’s 
hard argue that any ordinary twenty- 
five-year-old reporter would have been 


Wood, who lives Nashville, editor 
Bank Director magazine. 


Other Big Week 


The Vice-President Investigative Reporter 


invited present expert testimony 
before U.S. Senate subcommittee’s 
hearings tax reform, Gore was 
May 1973 Senator Edmund 
Muskie. (He had written series 
property tax issues.) Gore’s name 
opened certain doors. But was also 
obvious that displayed real talent. 

“He was sharp, and people were 
scared him because knew what 
was doing,” recalls Joe Crockett, for- 
mer member Nashville’s Metro 
Council. “He was walking around with 
note pad and was not comfortable 
have him walk when you were talk- 
ing among yourselves. lot people 
had done lot things.” 

Those “things” were part tradi- 
tion bribery and self-dealing local 
government, some which pre- 
Watergate press had not pursued. Gore, 
however, wanted take city hall. 
soon had his wish. 

Meeting with Seigenthaler late 
1973, Gore laid out facts had dug 
and inferences had drawn from weeks 
studying council votes zoning mat- 
ters. The evidence was circumstantial 
but the scenario had the compelling 
whiff extortion: case after case, 
councilmen with the power influence 
real estate zoning had introduced mea- 
sures affecting the zoning property 
with development potential, then myste- 
riously withdrawn the measures and just 
mysteriously reintroduced them. 

prove what suspected that the 
councilmen were tying the measures 
until they were paid off Gore needed 
source with inside knowledge. luck 
would have it, source appeared within 
weeks Gore’s meeting with Seigen- 


thaler. Gilbert Cohen, real estate devel- 
oper, told Gore about his difficulties 
persuading councilman Morris Haddox 
put alley-closing ordinance the leg- 
islative calendar. The measure would 
affect one Cohen’s developments. 
Haddox had fact introduced it, but had 
then moved defer indefinitely. 
Gore, Cohen, Seigenthaler, and 
another player they invited 
Nashville district attorney Tom Shriver 
concocted sting operation nail 
Haddox, young pharmacist widely 
viewed up-and-comer local 
black political circles. Cohen, wired for 
sound, met with Haddox ask what 
would take get the zoning measure 
back the agenda. “It will take 
grand,” Haddox told him. Cohen later 
handed Haddox down payment 
$300, transaction secretly recorded 
Tennessean photographers. 
Meanwhile, Gore was another 
scandal. had learned that council- 
man Jack Clariday, who had recently 
taken action rezone several properties 
his district, owned stock two com- 
panies that profited from zoning vari- 
ances had sponsored. Clariday also 
appeared have sought favors from 
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Gore the job the 
Nashville Tennessean 1974 


developers exchange for his support 
sewer line extension shopping 
center site. 

Tuesday, February 1974, Morris 
Haddox reintroduced the 
bill close the alley for Cohen. 

The next morning, its lead story, 
The Tennessean out Clariday’s 
stock ownership. knocked the week’s 
biggest breaking story the kidnap- 
ping newspaper heiress named 
Hearst the bottom the front 
page. That day, Gore testified before 
grand jury about the Haddox investiga- 
tion. That night, Haddox was arrested 
the council chamber after the grand 
jury indicted him bribery charges. 
was attending meeting the 
ethics committee. 

Thursday, February The 
Tennessean ran series front-page 
photos depicting the passing the 
alleged bribe. Gore’s article spelled out 
what looked like clear-cut case cor- 
ruption. Gore had nailed two city council- 
men two days. 

Morris Haddox was tried twice 
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1974; Gore testified both trials. 
Haddox employed entrapment 
defense, accusing the newspaper 
seeking destroy his career. said 
had accepted the bribe because was 
conducting investigation his own. 
The first proceeding ended mistrial, 
with the jury split along racial lines. 
the second trial, after transcripts the 
incriminating tapes were ruled inadmis- 
sible, Haddox was acquitted. 

Jack Clariday, like Haddox, accused 
the newspaper picking him. 
kinda know how the good Lord felt 
when they drug Him down there nail 
Him the cross,” commented. 
Nashville jury convicted Clariday 
bribery 1975; his three-year prison 
sentence was later suspended. 

The political careers both men 
soon ended, and chastened council 
mended its ways considerably the 
following years. 

Did these ends justify Gore’s means? 
Was proper for journalist initiate 
undercover operation and work hand 
hand with law enforcement authorities 
snare allegedly crooked politician? 

John Seigenthaler admits qualms, 
but defends the action. idealis- 
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tic can be, but the reason 
tough for develop meaningful 
standard ethics journalism that 
you are faced, from time time, with 
critical decisions that cannot made 
the abstract,” argues Seigenthaler, who 
retired from The Tennessean last year 
become chairman the Freedom 
Forum First Amendment Center 
Nashville. notes that the Haddox 
sting was not part pattern cozi- 
ness between the newspaper and law 
enforcement. few years earlier, 
Seigenthaler and district attorney 
Shriver had butted heads over The 
Tennessean’s coverage the trial 
doctor accused performing illegal 
abortions. Shriver had asked the pub- 
lisher not print the names two 
women who were slated testify that 
they had gone the doctor for abor- 
tions. Seigenthaler had refused. 

1987, Gore’s eagerness play 
his image investigative reporter 
led one the worst gaffes his 
short-lived campaign for the presidency. 
Gore told The Des Moines Register that 
his reporting “got bunch people 
indicted and sent jail.” The Memphis 
Commercial Appeal caught the exagger- 
ation, and newspapers around the coun- 
try ran stories it. the same time, 
emerged that the Gore campaign was 
distributing copies two articles that 
made similarly inflated claims. 

The overstatement did not sit well 
with Morris Haddox, who left the city 
council long ago but still runs pharma- 
Nashville. “He needs stop 
lying,” says Haddox. never been 
found guilty anything.” 

Haddox sees the investigation that led 
the city’s white power structure dis- 
enfranchise the African-American com- 
munity. “They were trying reduce the 
size the council, take the blacks 
out,” claims Haddox. 

This contretemps aside, Gore’s jour- 
nalistic credentials have served him 
well. For one thing, they provided him 
with one more way differentiating 
himself from his opposite number the 
recent campaign. While Gore was 
returning from Vietnam become 
investigative journalist, Dan Quayle 
was writing features for the 
Guardsman, house organ the Indiana 
National Guard. 
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Can once-vital 
newspaper recover from 
the age excess? 
Howard Kurtz 


Record, published Hackensack, New 
Jersey, has long enjoyed reputation 
both good place work and one 
the best small papers the country. 

was writer’s paper, place where young 
reporters could hone their skills before moving 
bigger markets. was aggressive paper 
whose influence was felt across the state. And 
was profitable paper that dominated its home 
turf, Bergen County, collection affluent bed- 
room communities across the Hudson River from 
Manhattan. Nearly half the households the 
county read The Record, more than read all the 
other New York and New Jersey papers combined. 

During the 1980s The Record embarked 
audacious expansion program, installing color 
presses and more than doubling the size its 
staff. Profits soared, and Malcolm Borg, the owner 
paper handed his father and grandfa- 
ther, started buying other papers the state. The 
future seemed unlimited. 

Now The Record, one the highest flyers 
era excess, has become metaphor for news- 
papers the struggling regain its financial 
footing and its journalistic soul. “Something sad 
has happened once-fabulous newspaper,” 
Michael Aron, top television reporter Trenton, 
wrote recently New Jersey Reporter. 
described the process “the McPaperization 
The Record.” 

The forces that have buffeted the paper are all 
too familiar editors across the country. the face 
the industry’s declining readership rates, virtual- 


Howard Kurtz covers the media for The Washington 
Post. This article adapted from Media Circus: The 
Trouble With America’s Newspapers, published 
this spring Times Books. 
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all newspapers are trying reinvent themselves, 
and many see their salvation low-cal journalism 
topped with color pictures and fancy graphics. Even 
the biggest papers have resorted layoffs, buyouts, 
bureau closings, and other cutbacks the financial 
well has run dry. Meanwhile, the freewheeling 
atmosphere the old newsrooms has become edi- 
tor-intensive, with copy massaged and compressed 
the name better serving the reader. 

worked The Record for year and half 
the mid-1970s. was first job out gradu- 
ate school was hired for the princely sum 
$10,000 year and was quickly struck the 
range talent amassed 150,000-circulation 
paper rundown Hackensack. The Record had 
fulltime investigative editor, top-notch bureaus 
Trenton and Washington, great sports staff, and 
daily “patch” boxed, front-page feature 
whose writing often rivaled that The Wall Street 
Many staffers from that era have since 
gone award-winning careers The New York 
Times, The Washington Post, The Philadelphia 


Inquirer, U.S. News World Report, and other big 


news organizations. 

Like all raw recruits, worked the night shift, 
covering school board meetings and zoning com- 
missions. Bergen County has seventy towns 
from the exclusive mansions Saddle River, 
where Richard Nixon later lived, the north, 
the gritty meadowlands East Rutherford the 
south, where Giants Stadium was built the 
and The Record covered the hell out each 
municipality. seemed like small potatoes 
twenty-one-ycar-old kid, but later came under- 
stand that this was the paper’s franchise, what 
made indispensable readers Paramus and 
Teaneck and Fort Lee. While the Newark Star- 
Ledger was much larger, The Record was widely 
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considered the best paper the state, niche that 
carried special influence because New Jersey had 
major television station. 

For three generations, the Borg family had 
taken good care its employees. Paternalism had 
replaced unionism after the pressmen struck 
1933 and its members were replaced. The salaries 
were good, the benefits first-rate. Employees 
received annual profit-sharing check that could 
amount much three months’ salary. 

Borg’s grandfather, John Borg, wealthy 
Wall Street financier, bought into the Bergen 
Evening Record 1920 and later gained sole con- 
trol. When the paper exposed major sewer scan- 
dal 1930, John Borg was indicted trumped- 
charges that were quickly dismissed. passed 
the paper his son, Donald Borg, 1949. 
Mac Borg, who started work the obituary desk, 
took over president and chief executive officer 
1971, day shy his thirty-third birthday. 


nlike his father, who was always ner- 

vous about borrowing money, Mac 

Borg quickly set about expanding the 
family company, now called Macromedia. Within 
year took substantial debt buy three 
CBS affiliate stations, weekly paper, and two 
shoppers. Two years later bought fourth 
station. wasn’t concerned,” says Borg, puffing 
Winston his Hackensack office. “For 
paper this size, were really unbeatable.” 

blunt, sad-eyed man with thinning blond 
hair, Mac Borg never held himself aloof from the 
community. even kept The Record’s front-page 
slogan, the People Serves.” 
assumed the seats his father had held the board 
Bergen Pines County Hospital and president 
the Palisades Interstate Park Commission. But 


John Borg (far left) 
bought the Bergen 
Evening Record 
the 1920s and 
son, Donald (left), 

1949. His son, Mac, 

took over 1971 

and quickly 

expanded the 


family business 
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While the 
Newark 
Star-Ledger 
was much 
larger, 

The Record 
was widely 
considered 
the best 


paper 
the state 


whereas Donald Borg had treated the agencies like 
sacred cows The Record could publish nothing 
about them without his approval Mac criticized 
the management both institutions and encour- 
aged his paper investigate them. decade later, 
when was arrested for drunk driving, Borg 
called the editors The Record make sure they 
got the story first. The message was clear: there 
would sacred cows under Mac Borg, not 
even the owner himself. 


org greeted everyone name and 
sometimes had few beers with the 
pressmen. Employees were always 
coming him with personal problems, and Borg 
tried help them. Record employee was buy- 
ing house, the paper worked with its bankers 
arrange mortgage. staffer went back col- 
lege, the paper picked the tab. Borg introduced 
longer vacations and dental benefits, and fattened 
pensions the point that some employees could 
retire with more than their salary. 

Then, 1979, Borg took major gamble. 
spent $110 million third more than The 
Record’s $70 million annual revenue 
expansion, including state-of-the-art Japanese 
color presses. The Record began using color 
1982 two months before the debut USA 
Today. Meanwhile, The Record’s building 
River Street grew, Borg built new executive 
offices, new mailroom, and bigger parking lot. 

the same time, The Record was burnishing 
its journalistic reputation. With Borg’s approval, 
the paper published fraud allegations involving its 
biggest automobile advertiser, local Chrysler 
dealer, who promptly pulled his $1.6 million 
year ads. The Record also took Penthouse 
publisher Bob Guccione, who sued the paper for 
$50 million after raised questions about his qual- 
ifications for Atlantic City casino license. 
Guccione, whose license was denied, settled the 
suit with payment The Record. 

For reporters, there were plenty good pro- 
jects and opportunities for travel. Political 
reporters roamed the country with presidential 
candidates. there was oil spill Texas, 
Record reporter might spend week there. 

“Over the years, Mac Borg and his father 
before him were spend for quality,” says 
Robert Comstock, who became the editor 1977. 
“To take chances. hard-nosed investigative 
work and analytical reporting. would spend 
months major series examine some aspect 
society government. also put couple 
people jail. I’m not sure could defend 
cost-benefit basis, but were very proud it.” 

During the Borg recalls, “the growth 
was explosive, absolutely explosive.” 1985 
bought the Woodbridge News Tribune, small 


daily south Newark, for about $25 million. 
Soon doubled its staff. saw another 
Bergen County the future,” said. 

housing prices doubled and then tripled 
Bergen County, where many Wall Street execu- 
tives made their homes, The Record shared the 
wealth. 1988 the paper made $20 million 
profits before debt service, the most profitable 
year its ninety-three-year history. was putting 
out 360-page Sunday papers, the absolute limit 
its printing capacity. 

“Newspapers got fat, dumb, lazy, and happy 
the eighties,” Borg says. could have fired 
whole advertising staff and saved all that money. 
were publishing Sunday papers with 118 
pages classified ads.” 

The more money made, the wider his eyes 
grew. late 1988, Borg borrowed another $110 
million and signed contract build mammoth 
new printing plant Rockaway Township, thirty- 
two miles the west. Borg wanted the added 
capacity could switch The Record morn- 
ing publication and service the growing western 
suburbs. was also eyeing the Central Jersey 
Home News, whose purchase would give him con- 
trol broad swath northern New Jersey and 
encircle the Star-Ledger’s home base Newark. 

Borg, who had always served facto 
publisher, made one other fateful move during this 
period: hired Byron Campbell, publisher the 
Los Angeles Daily News, The Record’s first 
publisher and promised stay out his way. 

“Firin’ Byron” lived his name. After 
replacing Borg’s father-in-law chief financial 
officer, fired Bob Comstock editor. 
Comstock’s greatest strength, his knowledge 
Trenton, was denigrated inside baseball. 

the summer 1988, Campbell hired 
David Hall, who had run The Denver Post and the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press Dispatch. Hall had 
achieved journalistic notoriety the Pioneer 
Press when insisted naming source who 
had been promised anonymity, triggering cele- 
brated lawsuit Dan Cohen Cowles Media 
Company that the paper took the Supreme 
Court and lost. 

Hall, Tennessean with no-nonsense man- 
ner, describes himself one the leading fans 
USA Today. quickly took The Record new 
direction. Stories got shorter. The “patch” was 
abolished. Page was devoted Liz Smith’s gos- 
sip column and People column. Both Dear Abby 
and Ann Landers were added, along with Jeane 
Dixon’s horoscope. Local coverage was deempha- 
sized. The liberal editorial page was toned down, 
with the editorials shortened and all columnists 
pigeonholed either “from the “from the 
right.” The investigative editor was moved 
desk job. 
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Over breakfast early April Washington 
hotel, where was attending American 
Society Newspaper Editors convention, Hall, 
forty-nine, offered apologies for the paper’s 
new philosophy. don’t think people are going 
read newspaper that self-important and dull 
and patronizing them, however journalistically 
excellent might be,” said. “I’m looking put 
out newspaper that’s satisfying for readers rather 
than gratifying the reporters.” 

Hall had little use for the long series and 
take-outs that were once The Record’s signature. 
“We spent awful lot time them, and 
questioned the relevance,” said. 

not looking for write-up Columbia 
Journalism Review,” went on. “The Columbia 
Journalism Review put out bunch people 
with their heads their ass who know nothing 
about how people live their lives. you want 
newspaper that wins lot plaudits the jour- 
nalism community and wins lot prizes, that’s 
one thing. That’s not what I’m after.” 

But many reporters and editors saw 
autocrat who had understanding The 
Record’s proud culture. “That son bitch 
stands against everything good journalists have 
ever stood for,” said Mark Howat, who retired 
senior editor 1991, after more than forty years 
the paper. “The editorial page has bite. They 
real investigative work anymore. The 
Lifestyle page all wire. The food page all 
wire. use canned stuff from Hershey’s and 
Chiquita Banana. It’s just awful.” 

One reporter says that, under Hall, The 
Record became “very much editor-driven 
paper. Stories would the blender and come 
out sounding the same. Color and graphics really 
drove news decisions. you didn’t have good 
picture, forget it, your story would get buried.” 

Hall gave weather stories much promi- 
nence that reporters joked about winning 
Pulitzer Prize for weather coverage. “It went soft,” 
another staffer recalls. “There were lot stories 
about dogs and pictures kiddies. lot market 
research, focus groups, catering readers.” 

Hall’s next move was launch Your Town 
Record, twice-weekly tabloid (later reduced 
once week) that was little more than vehicle 
for local advertising. The ten zoned editions fea- 
tured weddings and engagements, police blotter, 
school sports, school reunions, and “scholar 
the week.” The stories included such fare 
MARCHING BAND STEPPING HIGHER and TEEN 
DRIVEN SUCCEED. 

Many people were troubled The Record’s 
new identity. “They cover births and real estate 
transactions; not everyone thinks that’s step for- 
ward,” said Comstock, who now teaches 
Rutgers University. “There less space for county 
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government and local news.” Even Hall conceded 
was frustrated failure” cover govern- 
ment and public affairs well should.” 
also acknowledged that was partly blame for 
the “angst” and “chaos” the newsroom, saying 
had not communicated well with the staff. “My 
excuse didn’t have enough time. That’s not 
very good excuse.” 

The paper gradually lost its edge. One reporter 
learned that the local head Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield was under investigation, but the editors sat 
the story until The Philadelphia Inquirer broke 
it. Even worse, one seemed care. 

The Record occasionally showed flashes 
its old brilliance. Borg’s urging, four-part 
series the Passaic County Jail explored allega- 
tions beatings, perjury, spying, and overcrowd- 
conditions. And, fair, some the ram- 
bling feature stories yore may have held more 
appeal for journalists than for ordinary readers. 


erhaps nothing more clearly symbol- 

izes Hall’s Record than the Saturday 

paper, which was launched 1989 
after extensive focus-group research. curi- 
ously breezy publication, with metro section 
and editorial page. third the front page 
devoted colorful news index, with little boxes 
for the weather, traffic, and lottery numbers. 
story can jump inside the paper. The Saturday Life 
section consists such fluffy service features 
“Out There Today,” “At the Malls,” “Smart 
Shopper,” and Kids Only.” 

“We designed the Saturday paper 
throwaway newspaper,” Hall said, adding that 
most county residents are busy with shopping and 
chores. for the lack Saturday editorial 
page, “We never had complaint.” 

But the newsroom had plenty complaints, 
many which involved Hall’s autocratic style. 
“Morale was freefall ... paid almost 
attention the reporters,” said Robert Harrow, 
Jr., who left the paper 1990. 

Meanwhile, the expansion marched on. the 
summer 1990, Borg announced that was 
negotiating buy the Central Jersey Home News. 
would offer more than $30 million for the 
paper. But year’s end the recession had begun 
take its toll The Record. Advertising revenue 
plummeted more than percent. Classified ads 
dwindled the job market dried and Bergen 
County housing prices started declining. Profit 
sharing was canceled for the first time since 1940. 

The sagging finances weighed heavily 
Borg. had always been heavy drinker; now 
began going binges for hours time. 
would start with wine, then switch vodka and 
stingers. was losing control. 

May 1991, Borg’s secretary and his lawyer 


During 

the 
Borg 
recalls, 
growth 
was 
explosive, 
absolutely 
explosive” 


Hall, who 
describes 
himself 
leading fan 
USA 
Today, 
quickly took 
The Record 
anew 
direction 
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confronted him, say- 
ing had deal 
with his alcohol prob- 
lem. Borg decided 
enter alcohol reha- 
bilitation program 
Maryland. posted 
the announcement 
the newsroom bulletin 


month later, vowing 
not take another 
drink. 

The financial 
situation grew worse. 
Employees were fur- 
loughed for five days 
without pay. Salaries 
were frozen. Profit- 
sharing was canceled 
again. Company con- 
tributions the sav- 
ings were 
ended. The newshole was cut. But 
wasn’t enough. Borg was forced 
drop his purchase the Home 
News. His longtime bankers came 
his office and announced they wouldn’t lend 
him any more money. 

That summer, Borg laid off percent the 
staff, the first layoffs the paper since 1932 
138 employees The Record, another fifty-seven 
the News Tribune. added indignity, The 
Record published story the layoffs that read 
like corporate press release. Hall told the 
reporter assigned the story, Patrick McGeehan, 
that the story would not include comments from 
anyone who had been laid off. The newsroom was 
appalled. McGeehan took his byline off the story. 

The reason for the layoffs was simple: Borg 
owed nearly $13 million interest payments 
the new Rockaway printing plant over the next 
two years. The paper’s net profits which had 
dwindled just over million 1991 were 
being eaten debt service. The banks, 
condition the loan, had insisted that the paper 
maintain certain profit level. Some employees 
were bitter about losing their jobs pay for 
huge printing plant that, without the Home News, 
was far bigger than The Record needed. 

“It was gamble, but, shit, when made 
the decision who the hell expected the 
economy into nosedive?” Borg says. “I’m 
not trying greedy, but I’m trying push this 
franchise further and further out for eventual sur- 
vival. have bash other newspapers for 
survival, then, goddammit, I’m going it. 
What the hell choice?” 

Indeed, The Record’s market was being bat- 


David Hall, hired 
The editor 
1988, now edits the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 


tered; newspapers 
were shutting down 
Patterson, Union 
City, and Elizabeth. 
But that didn’t 
lessen the anger 
Hackensack, where 
the first attempt 
organize union 
half century took 
hold. After per- 
sonal campaign 
Borg, The Record’s 
voted 
against the union. 

The impact 
the layoffs rippled 
through the news- 
room. The paper’s 
travel editor and 
film critic were let 
go. Such important 
beats health and 
education were covered part- 
timers. The business staff, which 
once numbered ten, was down 
three. The managing editor, 
Bernard “Buddy” Buranelli, thirty-year veteran, 
was fired. told the staff his last year and half 
had been “hellish.” 


reporters, the new austerity ended 
the sense upward mobility that pro- 
vides the grease for any news 
machine. Once, good reporter would spend 
more than year covering Bergen 
move prestigious regional beat, and, within 
few years, perhaps The New York Times the 
Los Angeles Times. Now, talented reporters were 
having spend years covering Ridgewood 
Mahwah, and the industry-wide recession was 
making virtually impossible jump bigger 
paper. young staff was growing older, with kids 
and mortgages and responsibilities, and many 
them felt trapped. 

can’t imagine morale being any worse any- 
where,” reporter said. unhappy.” 

“Everywhere go,” Mark Howat said, “peo- 
ple want know what’s happened The Record. 
There’s news anymore. Mac Borg has 
been drunk for the last eight years and doesn’t 
know what’s happened his newspaper.” 

But Borg understood all too well. told 
Byron Campbell that, despite their written agree- 
ment, would have take more active role 
The Record’s management. Campbell didn’t like 
it. the last day 1991, Borg announced that 
Campbell had resigned publisher and that 
would again running the paper. 
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January, Borg 
held extraordinary, 
two-and-a-half hour 
meeting with his staff. 
assailed the Liz 
Smith column 
“drivel” that took 
valuable news space. 
complained that 
the editorial page had 
drifted too far the 
right. ridiculed 
Your Town Record for 
its birth announce- 
ments, “He humiliated 
David front the 


one 
reporter says. 
Three months 


later, Hall was gone. 
Hall says that his dis- 
missal was “mutual 
decision” and that 
had already been lining his 
new job (as editor the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer), but 
doesn’t deny that and Borg had conflicting 
visions for the paper. Indeed, Borg detested much 
what Hall did The Record, but felt 
couldn’t intervene because his hands-off 
promise Campbell. 

Hall had “no imagination,” Borg said soon 
after the editor’s departure, and did “no local cov- 
erage all. would have blockbuster for 
cover any news any town any nature. 
All we’re doing reacting news. We’re not 
planning stories and we’re not doing major inves- 
tigative work. makes look like wimps. real- 
pissed off.” 

gotten into the syndrome soft 
news,” Borg adds. not out there really dig- 
ging. don’t feel the spark the newsroom. 
want get back into some pretty hefty shit. We’re 
going start taking some chances.” 

Borg brought Glenn Ritt, who was running 
the Woodbridge News Tribune, The Record’s 
new editor. Ritt has won high marks from the staff 
for warmer, more open approach, which includes 
regular posting the week’s best stories. 

memo his staff, Ritt wrote: great 
regional newspaper helps establish the public 
agenda through investigative and explanatory 
journalism.... For reporters challenge the status 
quo, follow their instincts, stand tall against the 
establishment, they need confidence that their edi- 
tors are behind them.” 

Ritt has also held series meetings with 
local mayors, school officials, and black and 
Hispanic leaders, approach that some reporters 
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New editor Glenn Ritt 
has won high marks 
from the staff 


view pandering 
but that has helped 
open dialogue 
with the communi- 
ty. replaced the 
“parochial” Your 
Town Record with 
tabloid called 
Community, and 
added sections 
health, education, 
the workplace, and 
Sunday spread 
called “North 
Jersey 
doubled the size 
the Trenton bureau, 
created five new 
county government 
beats, and made 
reporter Lisa Baird 
the paper’s first 
black columnist. 

“We cannot just cover 
events,” Ritt told readers 
column. “We have help our 
readers connect with town hall, the county, and 
especially Trenton and Washington, where distant 
policy-makers are affecting your pocketbooks, 
jobs, children, and security with little, any, 
involvement from you.” 


populist approach has emerged 

some news stories. May, The 

Record assembled group aver- 
age residents for exploration the 
state’s budget deficit ORDINARY FOLKS SLASH 
$567.5 M). Full pages are devoted reader polls. 
Ritt also gave page-one display black 
letter about her struggle discuss the 
Los Angeles riots with her young children. 

newcomer Bergen County would prob- 
ably see The Record well-designed product, 
above most papers its size. But longer 
has the regional impact the magazine-style 
polish the past. mid-1992, average daily 
circulation had slipped from 173,000 158,000 
just twelve months, although part the 
decline probably due price increase. 

Borg has eliminated more jobs offering 
buyouts older employees, and pooling 
some reporting duties with the News Tribune. 
The catch phrase Hackensack that after 
long period personal and financial turmoil 
that set the paper adrift Mac Back. 
Whether can bring The Record back, despite 
the heavy debt took the ques- 
tion with considerable resonance for much 
the newspaper business. 


want 

get back 
into some 
pretty hefty 
shit,” says 
Mac Borg. 
going start 
taking some 
chances.” 
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Stone: Report from Washington 


The New York Review 


Mary McCarthy 
Henry Steele Commager 


The Soviet Jews 


Greek Tragedies 
The Met’s Missing Coins 


Now we’re available price argue with. 


John Searle: 
The Myth of the Computer 


The New York Review 


For years we’ve been writing about 
the world’s most controversial issues. 


Benjamin M. Friedman: 
Clinton’s Big Opportunity 


New York Review 
John Updike: 
Saul Steinberg’s America 


Stanley Hoffmann: 
The Return 
Henry Kissinger 


What Energy Crisis? 


Ada Louise Huxtable: 
The Unreal America 


Celebrate The Review’s 


Since 1963, The New York Review 
Books has provided forum for the 
most influential thinkers and writers 
the times reflect the central 
issues our culture: Mary McCarthy 
Vietnam, Stone Watergate, Joan Didion Sal- 
vador, and Vaclav Havel Czechoslovakia. Add that count- 
less articles such celebrated writers Elizabeth Hardwick, 
Norman Mailer, John Updike, Nadine Gordimer and Oliver 
Sacks, and you begin understand why The Review has been 
hailed the leading intellectual journal the US. 

every issue, find probing reviews the most 
important books being published well criticism and com- 
mentary history, science, politics, and the arts. 

And now that we’re celebrating our 30th Anniversary, we’re 
giving you three great reasons subscribe: 


Yes! Please enter subscription full year (21 issues) 
The New York Review the special introductory rate 
$22.95. With paid subscription, will also receive the 
Anthology extra charge, and risk-free guarantee. 


$22.95 enclosed* 
Charge my: American Express MasterCard Visa 


Please note: The following foreign rates are expressed Dollars and include 
postage and any applicable taxes. Canada, $38.95; Central and South America and 
Caribbean, $36.95; United Kingdom, $51.00; and all other countries, $56.00. Pound 
Sterling rates are £29.95 for the UK and £32.95 for all other countries. Checks or 
money orders must be made payable to The New York Review of Books in US Dollars 
drawn on a US bank or in Pounds Sterling drawn on a UK bank. We cannot accept 
international money orders. Please add $60.00 £35 for accelerated air delivery, 
suggested for subscribers in the Far East and Australia only. Please allow 6 to 8 weeks 
for receipt of your first copy. 


30th Anniversary 
paying just over dollar issue 


Just $22.95 for issues. That’s full 
year The New York Review, nearly 
50% off the subscription price (over 60% 
off the newsstand price). 

free gift. Subscribe The New York 
Review Books, and receive special softcover Anthology 
commemorating our 30th Anniversary. The Anthology includes 
essays published The Review about some the 
most important political and cultural events the last years. 
risk-free guarantee. for any reason you are unhappy with 
your subscription you may cancel and will refund any unused 
portion your subscription cost, any time. What’s more, the 
Anthology yours keep, our gift you. 


you’ve missed the first years The New York 
Review, you won’t want miss this offer. 


New York Review Books 


Return to: Subscriber Service Department, Box 420380, Palm Coast, 32142-0380 


Credit Card Number Expiration Date 


For immediate service credit card orders call toll 
free the US: 800-829-5088 
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EGREES 
SLEAZE 


THE TROUBLE 
WITH BALANCED 
REPORTING 


VICTOR NAVASKY 


the aftermath New York Senator 
D’Amato’s 51-49 percent victory 
over Attorney General Robert Abrams, 
who started with 15-20 percent lead 
the polls state where Democrats 
outnumber Republicans 3-2 and most 
voters agreed with Abrams his two 
key issues health care and choice 
the punditocracy weighed in: Abrams 
lost because ran the all-time abysmal 
campaign (he did); because embit- 
tered Geraldine Ferraro, angry 
Abrams’s primary attacks her 
alleged links organized crime, waited 
until seconds before election day 
endorse him (she did); because four out 
ten Jews defected from traditional 
Democratic ranks support the Italian- 
American senator who billed himself 
Israel’s and the Crown Heights 
Hasidim’s best friend (they did); 
because for better worse many blacks 
were still upset with Abrams over his 
1984 handling black teenager 
Tawana Brawley’s charge that she had 
been raped (they were); because 
television budget was 
million richer than Abrams’s (it was); 
and because D’Amato managed per- 
suade respectable number Italian- 
Americans that Abrams throw-away 
line about his being fascist was fact 
anti-Italian slur feat semioti- 
cians not campaign strategists and 
spinsters will scrutinizing for years 
come (or least they should). 


Victor Navasky the editor The Nation. 
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Let stipulate all the above. But 
let consider another factor one 
frequently overlooked campaign post 
mortems the influence journalism 
the events journalists are supposed 
covering. I’m not talking about jour- 
nalistic bias, but about its supposed 
antidote: the convention traditional 
journalism (print and broadcast) that 
supposed insulate reporter’s reports 
from any bias prejudice he/she might 
harbor: narrative neutrality. According 
this convention, editorializing for 
editorialists, interpretations are for writ- 
ers essays labeled “News Analysis,” 
and opinions are for columnists jour- 
nals opinion. Reporters are supposed 
stick reporting. 

But what this universally accepted 
convention has hidden impact? 
Suppose, for example, that the New 
York senate race accounted for shift 
in, say, percent the vote (and think 
did), then have embarrassing 
situation. Mainstream journalists, who 
pride themselves their noninvolve- 
ment and would the first declare 
their commitment balance, fairness, 
and the ideal objectivity, may have 
literally determined the outcome the 
race they were reporting. What’s worse, 
adhering apparent narrative neu- 
trality they may have unintentionally 
deprived their readers/viewers critical 
data, and thereby helped elect the 
“wrong” man (wrong the sense that, 
had the voters but known, many them 
would have gone the other way). 

Let explain. Going into the cam- 
paign, Senator D’Amato had one over- 
riding vulnerability. was generally 
believed that, while might might 
not Senator Pothole champ con- 
stituent services), had earned the epi- 
thet Senator Sleaze. Journalists knew 
that while investigation the Senate 
Ethics Committee (itself significant 
smoke signal) did not find him guilty 
law-breaking, his colleagues did con- 
clude that had conducted his office 
“improper and inappropriate man- 
ner.” They knew that had testified 
character witness behalf one 
mobster and spoken with attorney 
behalf another; that had 
received illegal campaign contributions 
from the notorious Wedtech corporation, 
from another company whose payments 
his brother Armand led his brother’s 


indictment, and from group Puerto 
Rican HUD developers, whose case went 
court even the campaign was com- 
mencing. fact, they knew campaign 
time that there were five investigations 
the senator pending, two them criminal. 
The New York Times, which had 
endorsed Amato last time out, put 
its editorial endorsing his opponent, “By 
his moral indifference ... has forfeited 
his claim third term.” 

contrast, Attorney General Abrams 
entered the race free campaign finance 
scandal. The so-called Feerick Commis- 
sion had criticized Abrams along with 
every other top state official, including the 
governor for taking campaign contribu- 
tions from parties with business pending 
before state offices, but the working press 
consensus the attorney general, who vol- 
untarily changed his practice after the report 
came out, was that, although Abrams might 
wimpy, was “squeaky clean.” 

The press well understood the moral, 
political, and factual difference between 
the granting wholesale favors 
shady and other characters exchange 
for political contributions (the charge 
against D’Amato) and permitting the 
appearance conflict interest while 
granting favors (the charge against 
Abrams). Nevertheless, the time 
election day rolled around, voters who 
understood how the candidates differed 
such matters the death penalty, 
abortion, and government intervention 
the economy, may forgiven they 
saw that, when came the issue 
improper campaign funding, the candi- 
dates posed Hobson’s choice. Since 
this issue was common consent orig- 
inally thought D’Amato’s 
Achilles’ heel, deserves credit for 
neutralizing through aggressive paid 
advertising and other campaign tech- 
niques. That was able get away 
with it, however, was minimum 
facilitated the press convention 
narrative neutrality. 

Newsday’s accurate report heated 
exchange between the candidates the 
Don Imus radio show was representative: 


Both men have been hammering each 
other’s character negative ads and public 
statements throughout the campaign and the 
charged atmosphere continued yesterday 
the two candidates refused stop mudsling- 
ing unless the other did first. 

slammed Abrams for taking 


money from real estate developers involved 
co-op conversions which regulates. 
Abrams slammed Amato for using his 
Senate office help contributors get gov- 
ernment largesse... 


Under the strictures narrative neu- 
trality would have been unusual for 
either the Newsday reporter Imus 
pick and choose among competing alle- 
gations and try set the reader/listener 
straight who was lying about whom, 
not mention more subtle matters 
context, especially required the 
reporter/host come down behalf 
one candidate the other. The result 
this he-said, he-said coverage day in, 
day out, print, radio and television 
created and reinforced image 
moral equivalence between the two can- 
didates one the few issues 
which there was clear-cut moral (as 
distinguished from political) difference. 

Although there are data the 
matter, one suspects that this infelici- 
tous impression was not overcome 
the rare editorial “news analysis” 
which undertook evaluate the com- 
peting claims the candidates the 
matter. For example, pretty fair New 
York Times analysis the claims, facts, 


distortions, and goals the candidates’ 
paid advertising appeared the Sunday 
before the election and included section 
called the Waters: Fund- 
Raising and Personal Ethics,” which 
took D’Amato task for implying that 
the Feerick Commission had singled out 
Abrams for criticism and even added that 
one the commission’s members had 
later said that “it would have criticized 
Mr. Amato most harshly all, but did 
not have the authority review the con- 
duct federal officials.” 

But such critiques, buried deep the 
rare papers which they appeared, 
couldn’t expected compete with the 
message-barrage contained each day’s 
campaign coverage, perhaps best symbol- 
ized WNBC-TV Gabe Pressman’s han- 
dling the debate which closed the cam- 
paign that same pre-election Sunday. 
“This will free-flowing debate,” 
Pressman announced. shall try limit 
your responses with stopwatch when 
necessary. given the opportunity 
rebut your opponent’s statement.” 
Pressman played the umpire, the referee, 
the moderator. raised the campaign 
finance issue, framing the best tradi- 
tions balanced, fair, neutral journalism: 


“Gentlemen, you have both been charged 
with taking money from people who 
business before your agencies....” The 
candidates took from there. 

Now, course, always possible 
that stronger candidate than Abrams 
would have hammered home the fact 
that D’Amato’s dubious fund-raising 
tactics bore little resemblance his own 
fact that Pressman clearly under- 
stood (as his later interventions suggest- 
ed) but couldn’t press without violating 
the ground rules the occasion. 

And even possible that Donahue 
format with aggressive moderator 
could guarantee that the viewers would 
least know what knows. Maybe 
record had been highlighted 
majority would have still voted for 
because they didn’t care about 
the ethics campaign funding, and pre- 
ferred him the other issues. Maybe 
not. But this much know: the New 
York senate campaign critical differ- 
ence between the candidates was blurred, 
not because the reporters fell down 
the job, but because they did their job 
according the rules the game. 
Perhaps it’s time have another look 
the rules the game. 
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Evaluating the Costs 


Consequences 
HEALTH CARE 


October 1992 Media Conference sponsored the 
Columbia University Graduate School Journalism and 
underwritten educational grant from Glaxo Inc. 


control rising health care costs and continue guarantee 

high quality care all Americans dilemma the United 

States are currently facing. Medical experts, insurance companies, 

and government officials widely disagree the best method for 
reform. The one consistent element every proposal the demand for 
yardstick evaluate which treatments can produce the best value for our 
health care dollar. 


However, health care practitioners currently lack systematized data the 
outcomes they can anticipate from the use advanced technologies, phar- 
maceuticals and medical procedures. According one practicing physi- 
cian, lot what our day-to-day practice based solely 
hunch, personal experience, and anecdotal reports.” Cost-savings 
isons need include many factors. One the most crucial elements 
recent years the quality particularly the case pharma- 
ceutical products that help manage chronic and debilitating diseases. 


October, 1992, the Columbia University Graduate School Journalism, 
with educational grant from Glaxo Inc., sponsored seminar for New York 
area health and science reporters new science pharmacoeconomics 
that can help answer some the difficult questions. The seminar, 
Pharmacoeconomics: Evaluating Costs and Consequences Health 
Care, brought together health care experts who are leaders research. 
Following are excerpts the presenters’ remarks. 


the most 
expensive 
medication 
always the 
best treat- 


nent? 


How for- 
mulary deci- 
sions affect 
the bottom 
line hos- 
pital? 


Can you mea- 

sure quality 

life, base 

treatment 
and medica- 
tion, sci- 
entific way? 
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Glaxo 


David Nash, M.D., M.B.A. 


Director, Health Policy and Clinical Outcomes 
Thomas Jefferson University Hospital 


Perspective: 
Pharmacoeconomics the institutional setting 


Pharmacoeconomics part much larger system evaluate the quality 
medical care. needs viewed part “outcomes management” which 
looks what practitioners every day. must measure what works and what 
doesn’t, then discard what doesn’t work and feed back that information doc- 
tors. The information then needs catalogued can validate what 
doing right and what we’re doing wrong. Because once you stop reminding doc- 
tors that Drug more effective than Drug they stop using Drug and revert 
their old behavior using Drug 


can accomplish this through the tools pharmacoeconomics, then think 
really have opportunity change physician behavior very ways. 


have three-tiered definition for outcomes management. The first tier the tra- 
ditional measurement morbidity and mortality. The second tier takes into 
account concepts about patient satisfaction, status and the time 
takes for employee return work. The third tier probably the most difficult 
but also the most important how link the first two tiers the payment pro- 
cess putting your money where your mouth is. Employers, other purchasers, 
insurance companies, even the federal government playing role trying 
link the first two tiers the payment process. 


Pharmacoeconomics can give some the tools help achieve the third tier 
outcomes management. Because with the accelerating costs health care, 
can longer allow new technologies and new products diffuse rapidly into clin- 
ical practice without any regard for their efficacy, effectiveness, and efficiency. 


The efficacy product whether works under called optimal circum- 
stances, randomized controlled clinical trial for filing FDA application. The 
effectiveness product does work the real world? patients take it? 
Does have intolerable side effects? The efficiency product economic 
measure its performance. What are the cost benefits and cost effectiveness 
ratios this product compared other products might use for the same 
related condition? 


The Agency for Health Care Research and Policy (AHCPR) for the first time pro- 
viding federal grant support for work pharmacoeconomics. This important 
turn events because will give researchers around the country opportunities 
submit original proposals use the tools pharmacoeconomics and see how 
they impact patient care and aid hospitals our technology purchasing deci- 
sions. The AHCPR faces the challenge identifying the best method for passing 
this information practitioners. One idea include the information medical 
school curriculums. Hospitals are also under pressure include this information 
the day-to-day training and bedside teaching. educating physicians about this 
matter, can help improve doctor-patient communication. Physicians need 
tuned what their patients are saying they cannot intervene effectively. 


must learn how use the tools pharmacoeconomics making important 
purchasing decisions. Pharmacoeconomics powerful enough give hope 
that will able least partially rationalize our choice newer agents 
the future. 
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Eugene Reeder, PhD 


Associate Professor Assistant Dean 
College Pharmacy, University South Carolina 


Perspective: 
Pharmacoeconomics the ambulatory environment 


the general ambulatory outpatient environment, variety tools are used 
evaluate the economic consequences new drugs, devices and services. 
Pharmacoeconomics uses those tools explore the cost and consequences 
pharmaceuticals and pharmaceutical services. 


Pharmacoeconomics iries answer the broader question the outcomes 
pharmaceutical use. looks beyond line item budget and examines the 
total impact product service the health system. Pharmacoeconomics 
relies upon several economic methodologies including cost-benefit, cost-effec- 
tiveness and cost-utility analyses. 


Cost-benefit measures outcome units dollars; dollar amount placed how 
well patient feels how much better the patient after surgery, hospitalization 
therapy. Cost-effectiveness outcomes natural units. For example, 
the cost reduce the length time spent hospital. Cost-utility adjusts natu- 
ral units and consequences the quality the extended life. other words, 
what the added value the patient’s existence during the extended life? 


There are three general areas the ambulatory arena that have been explored 
using pharmacoeconomic methods. The first the evaluation pharmaceutical 
products and services where there limited number studies. Critics have 
argued that some the studies are “black box” smoke and mirrors. While 
many these criticisms are valid, suggesting that there science phar- 
macoeconomics and that can address economic questions the same man- 
ner would any scientific problem. Pharmacoeconomic methods are still the 
process being fully developed, appreciated and utilized. Eventually, should 
able apply this science problems such poor medication management 
the elderly. already know the elderly are often admitted the hospital 
because adverse drug interactions. need information the consequences 
adverse interactions and how can reduce their frequency this population. 


The second area research the cost treatment. For example, before the 
advent drugs control peptic ulcers, patients missed work and were often 
admitted hospital for treatment. The new drugs treat ulcers were not 
inexpensive, but they were certainly less costly alternative than surgery. The 
cost procedure, device drug should not viewed isolation; the contri- 
bution new product should considered the total cost treatment. 


The third area research policy impact studies. use economic tools 
assess the intended and sometimes unexpected outcomes associated with reg- 
ulation policy. For example, hospital setting, formulary list 
approved medicines) effective controlling drug costs. have found that 
you try apply this structure general outpatient ambulatory population, like 
Medicaid, the control breaks down. Although drug expenditures will decrease 
when there restriction the types medications patients have access to, 
total cost care may actually increase. access pharmaceuticals limited 
the result may the substitution more expensive care like the admittance 
more patients the hospital. The tools pharmacoeconomics can help 
identify the best alternatives the allocation scarce resources the American 
health care system. 
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John Ware, Jr., PhD 
Senior Scientist, The Health nstitute 
New England Medical Center Hospitals 


Perspective: The American health care system 


Traditionally, health care outcome has been defined clinical terms. For virtually 
every organ the body, there elegant system for measuring the functioning 
that organ. The problem with that assessment system that it’s incomplete. doesn’t 
tell about the functioning the human being which the organ functions. The best 
source these outcomes the patient. 


Fortunately, there are new methods for assessing the benefits medical care from the 
patient’s point view. The new methods are more practical use and have been 
shown yield scientifically valid results. One example the MOS SF-36 Health Survey 
form with only questions. The MOS SF-36 paper and pencil “test” that 
measures eight important health-related quality life dimensions less than five min- 
utes and cost less than process. The result profile health dimensions 
ranging from physical function mental function, and including vitality, social and role 
disability due health problems, well patients’ own evaluations their health. 


the past, health status has been negatively defined. patient got perfect score 
he/she had limitation disability. We’ve since learned that these negative defini- 
tions are not adequate because many health problems take the “top off” life. 
Some benefits treatment also may impact the “well-being” range health scale. 
For this reason, three the MOS SF-36 scales only give score patients hav- 
ing nothing wrong with them terms distress limitations. get score from 
100, patient must score the well-being range. This very important feature 
measurement system that widely used comparing the sick and the well, the 
young and the old, and various treatment strategies. 


There are least two “core” dimensions health-related quality life physical and 
mental and need know several things about each fully understand the 
impact health the benefits treatment. Objectively, physicians are 
interested functional status. Mental emotional status includes, for exam- 
ple, psychological distress whether the patient depressed), and well-being. 
From the societal perspective need whether not patient’s impairment 
results social role disability. third perspective that the patient, which eval- 
uated the MOS SF-36 terms patients’ personal evaluations their health. 


providing physicians with information regarding the patient’s point view regarding 
health, the choice and management treatment can based both organ function- 
ing and human functioning. New technologies that make possible gather and pro- 
cess this data large scale cheaply and with high degree scientific validity are 
currently being evaluated. 


becoming increasingly accepted that both biological change (e.g., organ function- 
ing) and “human utility” must considered managing each patient and judging 
the quality outcomes When improvement biological functioning cannot 
linked improvement quality life, society should question payment for that bio- 
logical improvement. 


From policy perspective, these advances outcomes monitoring systems 
come better time. Life can prolonged the face most threats health. 
Decision-makers need yardstick, such that provided profile generic health 
outcomes, help identifying treatments that produce the best human value for the 
health care dollar. Nothing magical likely result merely from standardizing measures 
health status. However, repeating measurements over time with well-conceived 
design strategy, can achieve data that will useful understanding which health 
care delivery systems and specific treatment technologies yield benefits that are worth 
their costs. This will eventually lead understanding and mastery the relationship 
between expenditure for health care services and the benefits those services provide. 
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THE JOB 


SUPER-INTERN 


SAGA 


KIM NAUER 


Joe Kirby whose résumé includes 
degree journalism from New York 
University and internships The New 
York Times, New York Newsday, The 
Boston Globe, The Washington Post, 
well the Chicago Tribune took 
one-year “resident” position with the 
Tribune the end 1990. covered 
three suburban towns, was hired last win- 
ter, and now covers crime the suburbs. 

The resident program? “It steroids 
for your career,” says Kirby, who 
twenty-four. 

Wilson Ring, thirty-five, was full- 
time stringer based Honduras, writing 
for eight publications, including Time 
magazine, The Washington Post, 
Newsday, and the Chicago Tribune. 
After five years Ring wanted come 
home. The Tribune offered him “resi- 
dent” spot one-man bureau sub- 
urban McHenry County. After his year 
ended, however, Ring was let go. 
now works for The Associated Press 
Montpelier, Vermont. retrospect, 
Ring says, should have asked more 
questions about the resident position 
before taking it. 

Some two dozen these temporary 
employees also called “one-years” 
have helped staff the 
Tribune’s recent push into the outlying 
suburbs. And the not alone. 
The New York Times and the Los 
Angeles Times have similar, older pro- 


Kim Nauer, who lives Evanston, Illinois, 
free-lance writer. She was intern the 
Chicago Tribune for three months 1990. 


grams. The Seattle Times has started 
small one. And Philadelphia, the 
Inquirer recently hired fifty-five two- 
year correspondents” for its 
push into suburban areas around the city 
and New Jersey. They have less 
experience and will receive more train- 
ing than the Tribune residents, but the 


job essentially the same and 


the likely outcome. 

have plans hire these peo- 
ple. the end two years, we’re not 
going find you job,” says Arlene 
Morgan, the senior editor The 
Philadelphia Inquirer. “You have 
take for what is. you don’t want 
it, then don’t pursue it.” 

Still, job-hungry young journalists 
can’t seem help hoping that these 
super-internships will result perma- 
nent position, and they work extremely 
hard make that happen. 


The driving force behind the rise 


the super-internship system is, part, 
the media recession (see “How Bad 
It?” September/October 
“The dirty little secret,” says Richard 
Kipling, hiring editor the Los Angeles 
Times, “is that these positions 
whether they are ours The 
Philadelphia Inquirer The Seattle 
Times the Chicago Tribune are 
not permanent staff positions with 
accrued benefits. getting the top 
people the young-applicant pool, and 
you don’t have pay them the full 
freight. It’s symptomatic industry 
that’s going more and more part-time 
and temporary employment.” 

Millie Quan, assistant managing 
editor The Seattle Times, says her 
newsroom already bulging with baby 
boomers who are “settling in.” New 
slots are rare. response, the paper 
started three-year “news trainee” pro- 
gram for eight entry-level reporters and 
copy editors. The Times makes “no 
promises,” Quan says, when the three 
years are up. 

the Chicago Tribune, managing 
editor Richard Ciccone says his news- 
paper, like the wanted make 
major suburban expansion, but did not 
foresee any slots which promote its 
foot soldiers when they got restless, five 
ten years from now. the Tribune 
hired forty-five super-interns tem- 
porary basis, paying them $642 per 
week, the same permanent entry- 


level reporters without 


experience. 
“You not build staff that has 
aspirations, with ability meet 


them,” Ciccone says. 

Unlike stringer positions, these 
longer-term programs attract reporter 
whose résumés include 
degrees, high-level internships, and, fre- 
quently, previous daily experience. 
They also tend offer decent salaries 
and least partial health benefits. 

Municipal correspondents the 
Inquirer, for example, receive $450 
week, and percent health benefits 
(first-year reporter positions the 
unionized paper pay $595.22 per week), 
plus chance produce some substan- 
tial clips. 

Two years into its resident program, 
the Chicago Tribune has hired six resi- 
dents far, and expects hire few 


more. the Los Angeles Times, 


Kipling says, more than percent 


the reporter-trainees have been given 
full-time jobs. October 1990, howev- 
er, the paper halted the program. Most 
the residents the program were 


given extensions; some 


those were later hired. 

Recruiters may caution against hope, 
but the super-interns persist believing 
they can beat the odds. “It’s wearing,” 
says Sue Ellen Christian, twenty-six- 
year-old Tribune staff member, hired 
last spring after year the resident 
program. “Everyone’s nervous, every- 
one wants get hired and everyone 
works very hard.” 

For Joe Kirby, also hired the 
Tribune, the most routine stories took 
added significance. says 
would check facts twice, three times, 
and sometimes four. “You feel like 
have razor-sharp all the time,” 
says. “It was very, very taxing the 
psyche.” 

Perhaps nowhere the routine more 
grueling than The New York Times. 
Called “nothing short hazing” one 
former clerk, the job offers seven- 
hour-a-night clerical shift and the 
chance during the day free-lance 
work for the desk your choice. After 
two years the clerks are evaluated 
the basis the stories they’ve sold 
the paper. class dozen, two 
three clerks will typically promoted 
reporter trainees, and from there 
almost certainly the staff. 
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often found very frustrating,” 
says Fisher, another former clerk, 
now finishing his stint reporter 
trainee the Bronx bureau. was con- 
stantly questioning had the stomach 
being clerk for what was such 
small chance.” 

History helps. Many the paper’s 
biggest names, notably Joseph 
Lelyveld, ran copy their salad days. 
And Fisher notes that the program’s 
benefits are obvious: clerks get prac- 
tice their craft with Times editors and 
reporters, people who are often their 
heroes. His own writing and reporting, 
Fisher says, improved dramatically 
even rarely got visible credit. Over 
the course two years, says, the 
Times metro section allowed him only 
one byline. 

For every two three temporaries 
who get hired, course, there are 
dozen who don’t. Losing out, even 
against such tough odds, can sour some 
enthusiastic young journalists. “You 
have understand,” says one former 
super-intern, “they basically devastated 
our careers. We’re the process 
rebuilding.” 

All which begs question: What 
newspaper’s responsibility these 
hopefuls? 

Jack Hart, staff development director 
the Portland Oregonian, charge 
his newspaper’s budding two-year 
training program. includes weekly 
seminars, vocational instruction, and 
close work with supervising editors and 
mentors. While the three spots are cur- 
rently limited members minority 
groups, Hart emphisizes that newspa- 
pers have responsibility offer more 
than résumé filler any temporary edi- 
torial staffer. 

“If you bring somebody with 
journalism degree, put them into resi- 
dent program, pay them different rate 
than journeyman, and nothing 
the way offering them advanced 
educational opportunity, you are simply 
exploiting that person, pure and sim- 
ple,” says. “You should have hired 
that person into regular position the 
first place.” 

But out the world recruiters, 
editors, and young reporters know all 


too well regular positions are 
exceedingly rare these days. 


Women Communications, Inc. 
announces the 


1993 CLARION 
AWARDS 


Continuing the tradition honoring the achievements out- 
standing communicators, offers its 21st annual Clarion Awards 
competition recognize excellence all areas communications. 


(radio and television), Newsletters, Brochures, Special Publications, 
Public Relations, Advertising, Marketing and Audiovisual Productions. 


DEADLINE FOR ENTRIES: MARCH 1993 


For entry forms and information, contact: 
Women Communications, Inc. 


2101 Wilson Blvd., Suite 417 
Arlington, 22201 


Phone: (703) 528-4200 
FAX: (703) 528-4205 


Categories include: Newspapers, Magazines, Photography, Broadcast 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY GRADUATE SCHOOL JOURNALISM 


THE PAUL TOBENKIN 


MEMORIAL AWARDS 


Columbia University seeking entries for the Paul Tobenkin Memorial Awards. 


The annual award, which carries cash prize, honors “outstanding achievement the 
field newspaper writing the fight against racial and religious hatred, intolerance, dis- 
crimination, and every form bigotry, reflecting the spirit Paul 


Mr. Tobenkin, who died 1959, was reporter for The New York Herald Tribune for 
years. His main professional concern was the reporting the war against bigotry the 
All entries should consist stories published during the calendar year 1992. The dead- 
line for submission February 15, 1993. The judges will make their selection during 
March and the winner will announced the Graduate School Journalism. 


Each entry must consist FOUR copies each the following: from the editor; 
brief biographical resumé the reporter; clips that best typify the reporter's work. 


Entries should sent to: 
THE PAUL MEMORIAL AWARD COMMITTEE 
Columbia University 
Graduate School Journalism 
New York, 10027 
(212) 854-4150 
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JUDGMENT 


HEN 


SCOOP 
MEETS 
STING 


DARY MATERA 


February 1991, The Arizona 
Republic ran front-page story under 
the banner headline LEGISLATORS UNDER 
INVESTIGATION POLITICAL-CORRUPTION 
was the first news what 
has become the biggest political corrup- 
tion case Arizona history, sixteen- 
month, million-dollar undercover inves- 
tigation that resulted the indictment 
lawmakers and eleven others. 
the surface, was solid piece 
investigative journalism. But there was 
problem: the sting was still place 
when the Republic’s story hit the stands. 
Joe Stedino, the colorful ex-gangster 
turned undercover agent who fronted 
the sting, had not only scheduled meet- 
ings with potential targets for the com- 
ing week; had planned visit his 
undercover office the morning the 
Republic exposed the operation. 

“My reaction now the same 
was when opened the paper 1:05 
that morning,” Stedino says. “The 
Arizona Republic had done the unthink- 
able. blew open ongoing police 
undercover operation without much 
warning the operatives the field 
their cover would destroyed the 
morning paper. couldn’t believe 
then. can’t believe now. Isn’t 


Dary Matera the author four nonfiction 
books, most recently What’s For Me? 
about the AzScam case. was formerly 
reporter for The Miami News. 
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ethically and morally obli- 
gated hold story until the undercov- 
operation plays out? How could 
just print it?” 

Stedino had reason upset. Aside 
from the political bribes, the so-called 
AzScam investigation included three 
murder conspiracies and child pornog- 
raphy investigation. Tipped off the 
paper, any one the more dangerous 
conspirators could have decided 
eliminate the man whose testimony 
could put them prison. 

The Republic counters that did, 
fact, make efforts warn Maricopa 
county attorney Rick Romley and 
Phoenix executive assistant police chief 
Bennie Click that was about uncov- 
the sting. “It’s understanding that 
the police and county attorney were told 
that were going with the story,” says 
the paper’s managing editor, John 
Oppedahl. For their part, Romley and 
Click each whom was called sepa- 
rately the Republic had the 
impression that the newspaper’s 
reporters were merely fishing for infor- 
mation and that the vague references 
going with some unspecified story were 
just bluff. Romley adds that the 
Republic general, and AzScam 
reporter Randy Collier particular, 
“are always threatening with some 
story another.” 

any event, neither Romley nor 
Click bothered mention the calls 
the AzScam operatives the field. 

Why did the Republic expose the 
operation? 

says the paper originally 
intended hold the story until the 
indictments were announced, date 
their sources led those working the 
story believe would February 
However, adds, February 
rumors the sting were pervasive 
that the editors decided with their 
story prevent another news organiza- 
tion from scooping them. “From the 
information were receiving,” 
says, “the leaks were 
extensive that the issue exposing 
police undercover operation was 
longer consideration.” 

Maricopa county attorney Romley 
sees things very differently. specifi- 
cally asked the Republic not run any 
story until the undercover operation was 
completed,” says. “We wanted 


on. had another guy coming 
meet Tony Vincent [the name assumed 
undercover agent Stedino] that 
week.” 

The Republic’s sources regarding the 
grand jury indictments turned out 
accurate except for one major detail. 
The indictments were sealed until 
the operation was over, period that 
could have been days, weeks, even 
months. 

Stedino, charismatic ex-con who 
was receiving on-the-spot education 
about both journalism and law enforce- 
ment, poses interesting question. 
the reporters first started snoop- 
ing around, don’t understand why the 
police and county attorney didn’t sum- 
mon the Republic’s editor, explain what 
was going on, compliment the reporter 
for his skill and diligence, then order 
the newspaper back off until the 
operation was officially ended. 
Reporters have immunity commit 
crimes, and interfering with ongoing 
police investigation serious crime. 
The cops and prosecutors had their 
power ground the newspaper’s activ- 
ities.” 

Romley and Click say that while 
Stedino right theory, such step 
was never consideration. Both men 
felt that any attempt shut down the 
newspaper’s investigation would have 
been ignored and, further, that the 
newspaper would only have used 
meeting with the attorney and the 
police confirm its story. 

second controversy has arisen over 
the actions the Republic’s reporters 
the final days before the story 
appeared. that point, Representative 
Bobby Raymond and political consul- 
tant Richard DeGraw were deeply 
enmeshed the sting. (They were 
eventually indicted.) Their conversa- 
tions with Stedino and lobbyist work- 
ing with the police were being record- 
ed. Police transcripts these conversa- 
tions reveal that Raymond and DeGraw 
stated that they had spoken with 
reporter Collier late the afternoon 
the day before the story ran and that 
they were assured such story existed. 
Later that day, the early editions 
were being loaded into the trucks, 
Raymond and DeGraw said, Collier 
suddenly changed his tune. 

talked Randy Collier 4:30 
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Frank Batten 


Darden Graduate School 
Business Administration 
University Virginia 


For full-time journalists from any 
medium with least three years 
news-gathering experience toearnan 
full-time, two-year pro- 
gram, and who intend pursue 
career media management. 


Must U.S. citizens and meet all 
requirements entering M.B.A. 
student including Graduate Man- 
agement Admissions Test. 


Three Batten Fellowships can 


awarded annually. Tuition, fees and 
stipend for living expenses provided. 


For more information: 

Director Financial Aid 

The Darden School 

University Virginia 

P.O. Box 6550 

Charlottesville, 22906 
1-800-UVA 804-924-7281 


DARDEN 


HARVARD JOURNALISM 
FOR 
ADVANCED STUDIES 
PUBLIC HEALT 


The only program its kind the 
country, Fellows from the print and 
broadcast media who cover health and 
medicine attend classes and seminars, 
and have access Harvard’s libraries 
and programs. Fellows receive 
$24,000 stipend for month residen- 
cy, plus $2,000 relocation 
costs. The Fellowship supported 
the Alfred Sloan Foundation. 

Current Fellows are: Laurie Garrett, 
Newsday, Terry Schraeder, WCVB, 
Boston, Harriet Washington, Rochester 
Democrat Chronicle. 


Application deadline: 3/1/93 
Contact Robert Meyers 
Fellowship Director 

Center for Health Communication 
Harvard School Public Health 
677 Huntington Avenue 

Boston, 02115 

Tel. 617-432-4490 


newspaper 
obligated 
hold story until 
the undercover 
operation plays out?” 


P.M. today,” DeGraw told Stedino 
taped line just after 10:30 P.M. 
February “And told there was 
story. Then, I’d heard from two 
three different places that there was 
Randy home. ‘Is there gonna 
‘Yes, tomorrow morning.’ ... 
said, ‘Can you tell what happened 
between 4:30 P.M. and now?’ said, 
‘No. work for The Arizona Republic 
and they tell what 

the same time, Representative 
Raymond, speaking another taped 
line, was relating some more disturbing 
news. just got call from 
[Representative Debbie] McCune,” 
told lobbyist Richard Scheffel, 
got call from Randy Collier. And 
Randy Collier says, ‘Do you know this 
guy [Vincent]? ... You’ll interested 
know that tomorrow morning there 
going story I’m breaking that 
this guy, Tony Vincent, has been con- 
ducting double sting operation. That 
employed the Phoenix Police 

the transcripts are accurate, then 
Arizona Republic reporter deliberately 
chose mislead some state representa- 
tives about pending story, while the 
same time giving advance notice 
least one other lawmaker about police 
sting. 

addition, the transcripts indicate 
that Arizona Speaker the House Jane 
Hull, along with ex-lawmaker Joe Lane, 
had been warned about the Republic’s 
story the previous day full two 
days before the story was published. 
those instances, the identity the 
Republic reporter, editor, staff mem- 
ber who leaked the critical information 
was not revealed. 

Collier’s initial reaction questions 
about this was say that not obli- 


gated tell anybody anything regard- 
ing stories progress. Pressed further, 
admitted having spoken politi- 
cal consultant DeGraw that afternoon, 
but said this conversation took place 
before the story had been scheduled 
run. flatly denied having told 
DeGraw work for The Arizona 
Republic and they tell what do.” 
also denied having spoken either 
Representative Raymond Represent- 
ative McCune the afternoon 
February 

Representative McCune, who was not 
indicted the AzScam case, says that 
Collier did call, adding that she was 
indeed warned the sting and that the 
transcripts are accurate. don’t have 
any idea why was called and told 
about it,” she says. 

Representative Raymond did not 
respond requests for clarification. 

Collier declined say how far along 
was with the story the time his 
conversations with the lawmakers and 
others. Managing editor Oppedahl was 
more forthcoming. The story about the 
sting had been the works for months, 
says, and was completed” 
least week prior publication. 
Oppedahl adds, emphatically, that far 
knows Republic editor instruct- 
Collier lie about the story’s exis- 
tence questioned. Similarly, says 
that the Republic did not instruct any 
its reporters give advance notice 
anyone that the character known 
Tony Vincent was fronting police 
sting. 

The ethical questions surrounding the 
paper’s coverage did not stop the 
Republic from nominating Collier and 
his AzScam reporting partner, Charles 
Kelly, for various awards. Last May, the 
Arizona Press Club presented them its 
top prize for print journalists the 
Virg Hill Award. While the reporters’ 
portfolio consisted several stories, 
their AzScam exposé and follow-up 
pieces were considered the centerpiece 
the package. 

might expected, agent Joe 
Stedino has little admiration for scoop- 
driven stories and the wiles reporters. 
the journalistic intrigue,” 
says, “one thing certain: alter ego, 
Tony Vincent, was murdered the 
morning newspaper. And that ain’t 
right.” 
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OPINION 


ALMA 
MATER 
SACRED 
COW? 


STEVE WEINBERG 


When worked The Des Moines 
Register fourteen years ago, had virtu- 
carte blanche initiate investiga- 
tions. can remember only one occasion 
when proposal mine met with 
unenthusiastic reception when 
wanted delve into Drake University, 
located about two miles from the news- 
room. 

Drake was Des Moines’ intellectual 
center, well one its largest 
employers. Numerous Register newsies 
taught there adjunct professors 
(myself included). Yet the huge 
Register newsroom, nobody covered the 
university beat. Intercollegiate ath- 
letics was covered the sports desk; 
otherwise, Drake’s appearances the 
newspaper consisted mainly rewrit- 
ten news releases about student and fac- 
ulty accomplishments, spot stories 
about what some speaker said the night 
before. 

Today, the Register, first-rate news- 
paper with investigative zeal, still has 
separate Drake University beat. 
There higher-education reporter, but 
his responsibilities are statewide. 
covers meetings more than covers 
issues ideas. 

Currently, teach part-time large 
state university, where over the years 
have seen waste, incompetence, and 
selfishness, with occasional fraud mixed 
in. I’ve also seen superb teaching, 


Steve Weinberg contributing editor 
CJR. 
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research, and community service. But 
stories, negative positive, about these 
topics rarely get written. 

What’s going here? Almost every 
newsroom near junior college 
university campus. Almost every reader 
and viewer has attended that campus 
student would like knows 
somebody who does; has worked there 
would like knows somebody 
who does; pays taxes support 
maybe all the above. 

Yet few news organizations have 
higher-education 
According Lisa Walker, executive 
director the Education Writers 
Association, only about twenty-five 
its members cover higher education 
regular basis. that minuscule num- 
ber, most work for large daily newspa- 
pers. Some are free-lancers. Only one 
broadcast journalist. 

What coverage there tends 
based news releases and superficial 
telephone interviews. Meanwhile, the 
untouched stories are the stuff inves- 
tigative reporting: athletic programs that 
recruit youngsters who are not scholars 
and fact never graduate; faculty 
members drawing large salaries while 
teaching indifferently relying 
graduate assistants; trustees approving 
contracts for buildings and services that 
aid friends and business associates; 
closed-door tenure and promotion com: 
mittees that treat women and members 
minority groups shabbily, well 
discriminating against faculty members 
any color gender who prefer teach- 
ing research; university housing for 
students that unsanitary unsafe; 
failure achieve racial diversity, 
lower percentage blacks attend col- 
lege even higher percentage 
blacks graduate from high school; huge 
annual tuition increases that often are 
much the result bureaucratic ineffi- 
ciency inflation; acceptance corpo- 
rate funding for research projects that 
not coincidentally end buttressing 
the goals the donor. 

Some reasons for missed coverage 
these and more positive stories are easy 
identify lack initiative and lack 
imagination. Those failings are, 
unfortunately, common many beats 
many news organizations. Possibly 
another, less obvious factor may help 
explain the failure investigate cam- 


puses. Unlike the majority the popu- 
lation, most reporters and editors are 
graduates four-year universities. 
They generally value their degrees, and 
have fond memories campus life. 
their minds, universities are hallowed, 
somewhat fusty institutions working for 
the greater good. why not leave alma 
mater and her sisters their pedestal 
while going after society’s more venal 
institutions? 


SOURCE GUIDE 


Journalists wanting write well about 
higher education have many sources 
turn for ideas that can localized. 
obvious source the Education 
Writers Association Washington, 
D.C. Another comparative newcom- 
the two-year-old Lingua Franca, 
bimonthly 
Mamaroneck, New York, devoted 
entirely higher education. 

One source, however, stands out for 
its accessibility and its attempt 
comprehensive the Chronicle 
Higher Education, weekly newspaper 
Washington, D.C. 

have been reading the Chronicle for 
years; every week clip articles that 
provide ideas for stories undertake 
background for stories under way. 
the week was writing this piece, 
clipped stories with these headlines: 

SCIENTISTS BEGIN QUESTION CONFI- 
DENTIALITY FRAUD INVESTIGATIONS; 
CLAIMS AMERICAN-INDIAN HERITAGE 
BECOME ISSUE FOR COLLEGES SEEKING 
DIVERSIFY ENROLLMENTS; DOES EDUCA- 
TION ACT OFFER UNDESERVED BONAN- 
CLASS FAMILIES? CLASSIC DEBATE 
RAGES: SOME OBSERVERS WARN THAT 
LOW-INCOME FAMILIES WILL THE 
LOSERS; FEMINIST SCHOLARS ASK 
WHETHER THEIR SPARRING MARKS 
HEALTHY DEBATE SPLINTERING 

addition, the Chronicle publishes 
annual national surveys faculty and 
administrators’ salaries, graduation 
rates athletes and non-athletes, and 
campus-specific pork barrel projects 
approved Congress. 

takes little imagination see how 
any those stories could localized. 
Now, only more newspapers, maga- 
zines, and broadcast stations assigned 
somebody the localizing. 
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TECHNOLOGY 


ASTING 
THE 
INTERNET 


NEW TOOL 
FOR ELECTRONIC 
NEWSGATHERING 


JOE ABERNATHY 


Journalists are gaining unprecedent- 
ability tap into some million 
the world’s best sources through 
information tool known the Internet. 
Simply put, the Internet “network 
computer networks,” which mili- 
tary bases, research facilities, universi- 
ties, and others have agreed let their 
computers share information. served 
this tightly knit community, and 
evolved, for some twenty years. Then, 
the end 1991, Congress gave 
boost appropriating money turn 
into what Gore, major backer, 
calls the “information superhighway” 
the future, catalyst for economic 
and cultural progress. 

Former Senator Gore’s High 
Performance Computing Act trans- 
forming the Internet into grand nation- 
research and education network, 


Joe Abernathy writes for the Houston 
Chronicle special projects desk. can 
reached the Internet the address 
Joe.Abernathy@chron.com Compu- 
Serve 73060,3343. For current list 
Internet service providers, send self- 
addressed, document-size envelope bearing 
two twenty-nine cent stamps Joe Abernathy, 
P.O. Box 572390, Houston, Texas, 77257- 
2390. Include for duplication costs. 


which proponents claim will give rise 
new era economic strength, through 
classrooms and laboratories without 
walls and, quite possibly, access 
supercomputers for small business all 
kinds. 

While some these applications are 
futuristic, Congress soon will voting 
legislation the so-called Window 
Government bill that would 
quickly and dramatically improve access 
government information, mandating 
that the Internet used at-cost 
means redistributing nearly every 
scrap information the government 
gathers. This would include pending leg- 
islation, daily press briefings, technical 
reports, corporate filings, perhaps even 
the huge databases now being sold for 
hundreds dollars per hour access. 

Even without the Window bill, the 
Internet valuable tool for journal- 
ists. Traditional computer bulletin 
boards allow single computer con- 
nect another let number com- 
puters connect one host system. The 
Internet, contrast, allows many com- 
puters access many other computers 
concurrently. Once you have account 
any machine connected the net 
you can make remote use any other 
machine connected the net, anywhere 
the world. You might remotely 
access the catalog the City University 
New York library, the White Sands 
Missile Range library computer 
ware, repository pending legisla- 
tion. There are thousands databases 
and information repositories the net, 
most them free, addition thou- 
sands topical discussion groups, 
some which include top experts. 

Already connecting million 
users more than forty countries, the 
month, and has been for number 
years. “Anyone with remote specialty 
that has any academic research inter- 
est ought the net, period,” 
says Dan Gillmor, regional affairs writ- 
the Detroit Free Press. likens 
the process “connecting the dots all 
around the world.” 

Internet does have down side. 
“There’s awful lot junk out the 
Internet, and it’s very difficult separat- 
ing the wheat from the chaff,” says John 
Burgess, computer writer for The 
Washington Post. “It’s not user friend- 


ly.” For one thing there real index 
user’s manual. But several recent 
books should help (see below). 

The basic services offered the 
Internet include electronic mail, 
databases, text and software libraries 
which allow you copy document 
computer program onto your local com- 
puter, real-time roundtable chats involv- 
ing people from around the world, and 
more formal “newsgroups” discus- 
sions divided into several thousand top- 
ics interest. 

These newsgroups are what give the 
Internet its sense community. They 
are where the community goes work 
and play, and they’re where you will 
find most the experts you’ll want 
interview. Specific newsgroups include 
topics such computer-assisted 
research and reporting, the space shut- 
tle, AIDS and various areas 
medicine, well groups tied news 
events, such the presidential cam- 
paign. These newsgroups are similar 
wire service, which users contribute 
material they consider worth sharing. 

Some newsgroups have shaped histo- 
ry. During the Soviet coup attempt, the 
hard-liners were savvy enough seize 
television stations and newspaper 
offices, but the Internet escaped their 
notice, and became important orga- 
nizational tool the resistance. Tens 
thousands net users around the world 
looked this real-world drama 
unfolded. More recently, the Clinton 
campaign used special newsgroup 
spread position papers and build 
online repository the candidates’ col- 
lected statements that network users 
could retrieve what they missed. 

get into the Internet you need, 
along with the usual computer, modem, 
and telephone line, road map: Try Zen 
and the Art Internet, Brendan 
Kehoe, Prentice Hall; The Whole 
Internet User’s Guide Catalog, 
Krol, O’Reilly Associates Inc.; The 
Internet Companion: Beginner’s 
Guide Global Networking, Tracey 
LaQuey with Jeanne Ryer, Addison 
Wesley; The Internet Guide for New 
Users, Daniel Dern, McGraw-Hill. 

You also need account 
machine that connects the net. This 
will range cost from free several 
thousands dollars, depending 
capabilities and geographical region. 
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PRESS’S 
OWN 
DEFICIENCY 
SYNDROME 


STUART SCHEAR 


once trusted that were safe from 
plagues and that biomedical science 
was largely above politics, but AIDS 
has repeatedly shaken our trust. 
Throughout its short but daunting histo- 
ry, the epidemic has challenged many 
Americans, including those who work 
the nation’s labs and newsrooms. 
Before the headlines 1981 
announced the appearance set 
rare cancers and incurable infections 
among gay men that eventually came 
known acquired immune deficien- 
syndrome, AIDS, most Americans 
viewed infectious diseases such polio 
and tuberculosis historical curiosi- 
ties. believed the invincible 
power armament vaccines, 
antibiotics, and antiviral drugs. The 
tragedy thalidomide babies was our 
master paradigm for all consumer 
health battles, which the sick and 
potentially sick were protected 
the Food and Drug Administration from 
unsafe treatments and shameless profi- 
teering. Moreover, the American 
biomedical research establishment, par- 
ticularly the National Institutes 
Health, had our near-absolute trust. 


Stuart Schear the health and science 
reporter for The MacNeil/Lehrer NewsHour. 
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accepted the scientists’ view that their 
agenda was identical that the 
nation’s; gathering and analyzing 
data was their sole province. 
Good journalists are not supposed 
operate assumptions. Yet would 
naive deny that journalists, even the 
most probing, are limited the 
assumptions the societies they cover. 

Acceptable Risks, Jonathan 
Kwitny recounts how many the 
assumptions the pre-AIDS era, par- 
ticularly those regarding the nature 
medical research, have been crushed 
under the weight the epidemic. 
Acceptable Risks chronicles the dramat- 
efforts AIDS activists both cir- 
cumvent and revolutionize the drug 
approval process the United States. 
While focusing largely the search 
for effective drugs, Kwitny also 
explores how the media reported and 
played role these massive changes. 
The portrayal that Kwitny former 
writer for The Wall Street Journal, 
broadcast journalist, and author sev- 
eral investigative books offers his 
former colleagues often far from flat- 
tering. lays bare the challenges that 
arise for journalists when the rules 
science, society, and the control 
information change. Unfortunately, 
Kwitny’s account does not always live 
the standards which mea- 
sures the work others. Both its 
successes and failures, Acceptable Risks 
shows some the problems still plagu- 


Last summer’s Amsterdam 
conference AIDS brought into 
focus the profound differences 
between science and journalism. 


ing journalists and writers who cover 
AIDS research and drug development. 
Acceptable Risks good read. This 
simple accomplishment, given the 
alphabet soup drug names, multilay- 
ered federal bureaucracies, domestic and 
foreign drug companies, research physi- 
cians, journalists, politicians, ailing peo- 


ple, and underground figures who make 
repeated appearances throughout. 
Kwitny’s credit, consistently exam- 
ines the motivations shifting cast 
characters this drama. His navigation 
this complex story achieved 
charting from the vantage two men, 
Martin Delaney and Jim Corti. Both 
activists have successfully fought 
bring treatments for HIV the infected 
and ailing. Neither Delaney nor Corti 
(both gay, both HIV-negative) was 
political activist any sort before the 
AIDS virus began infect and stalk 
their neighbors, friends, and lovers. 

the early 1980s Martin Delaney 
was successful business consultant. 
had suffered severely from chronic hep- 
atitis, frequently fatal liver infection 
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rampant the gay community that 
time. Delaney benefitted from experi- 
mental treatment which unfortunately 
left the nerve endings his feet perma- 
nently damaged. Nonetheless, this life- 
saving treatment shaped Delaney’s posi- 
tive views experimental treatments. 
When his lover became ill with HIV, 
turned his considerable intelli- 
gence and will procuring AIDS treat- 
ments. His role the search for AIDS 
treatments grew rapidly, and 1985 
founded and became executive director 
Project Inform, San Francisco-based 
foundation that provides information 
treatments for AIDS tens thousands 
people around the world. Recent 
reports suggest that Delaney has been 
forced give his executive duties 
disgruntled staff, but continues 
represent Project Inform its founding 
director. 

about the same time that Delaney 
joined the hunt for AIDS treatments, 
Corti, clinical nurse working south- 
ern California, embarked similar 
search behalf friends who had 
begun manifest the telltale symptoms 
HIV infection. Both men soon became 
involved the smuggling possible 
AIDS treatments across the border from 
Mexico, making each other’s acquain- 
tance through the emerging AIDS-treat- 
ment underground. They developed 
highly cooperative working relationship, 
short order establishing rough divi- 
sion labor. Corti concentrated seek- 
ing out possible treatments and procuring 
them through contacts Mexico and 
Canada and many European and Asian 
nations. utilized his growing network 
contacts adroitly that moments 
one forgets while reading Acceptable 
Risks that was doing anything unusual. 
Focusing his efforts reforming the 
drug approval process the U.S., 
Delaney has played pivotal role per- 
suading the FDA and the biomedical 
research establishment rewrite the 
rules for approving and granting access 
treatments for life-threatening illnesses. 

Delaney and Corti are clearly 
Kwitny’s heroes; indeed, they are two 
the most important figures among the 
new breed activist-experts. Kwitny’s 
comments drug regulation his 
Afterword explain his unstinting admira- 
tion for both men. However, the author 
reaches beyond the position staked out 


DIOS 


N. JR. STUL 


ARTHUR C.MADS! 


Martin Delaney (above) 
and Jim Corti: new breed 
activist experts 


his subjects and offers his own liber- 
tarian view drug approval. argues 
that the FDA should simply gather and 
provide consumers with reliable infor- 
mation about the safety and efficacy 
treatments. advocate consumer 
empowerment, Kwitny believes that 
patients and doctors should discuss the 
risks pursuing course treatment 
that each regards acceptable. 

While one cannot fail appreciate 
Kwitny’s sympathy for the sick, his 
judgment has questioned. Buried 
the author’s Afterword the 
significant fact that Delaney and Corti 
will share percent the earnings 
from the book. Kwitny writes that the 
two men are, effect, his partners 
well his subjects. With all his dedi- 
cation informing consumers, one 
would expect him have included this 
information the introductory 
Author’s Note. 
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While recounting the exceptional 
efforts two extraordinary men, 
Acceptable Risks sometimes has the dis- 
tinct feel hagiography. More histori- 
cal and factual information about the 
FDA and the work other activists 
would help readers better assess the 
contributions Corti and Delaney, 
whose ideas are offered length, while 
the views others are shunted off 
notes the back the book. Most frus- 
trating the lack index, leaving 
serious readers who want retrace par- 
ticular events within this sprawling 
Acceptable Risks should consider turn- 
ing Against the Odds: The Story 
AIDS Drug Development, Politics, and 
Profits, Peter Arno and Karyn 
Feiden, for the broad strokes missing 
Kwitny’s work.) 

for the media, Kwitny offers some 
keen observations about how Delaney, 
one the most astute AIDS activists, 
assesses members the press. Often 
Delaney characterizes journalists 
bunglers and obstacles and, less fre- 
quently, allies and friends. Some are 
seen pliable, while others are viewed 
dangerous, even destructive. Still 
other journalists are branded uncriti- 
cal supporters traditional approaches 
drug development and research. 
Nonetheless, the author and his subjects 
consistently view journalists key 
players the drug approval process, 
and repeatedly try assess the impact 
news coverage their activities. 
some respects, Acceptable Risks serves 
kind primer the relationship 
between journalists and activists. 

all the journalists written about 
Acceptable Risks, the hardest hit Gina 
Kolata The New York Times. Kolata 
consistently viewed Delaney and 
Kwitny reporter who can’t get story 
straight. Delaney has nothing but disdain 
for her, but fears her critical page-one 
power. Kolata’s list sins, seen 
Delaney, too long enumerate here. 
However, absolutely convinced that 
she profoundly biased favor tradi- 
tional research and drug approval. 
thinks this particularly true her cov- 
erage the Compound story. 

Derived from Chinese cucumber 
root, this compound was thought 
possible treatment for AIDS, even 
establishment researchers. However, 
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fearing that official studies would 
take too long, Delaney and Corti fol- 
lowed their usual division labor: 
Corti traveled China and obtained 
supply Compound Delaney estab- 
lished the research protocol the U.S. 
While they most certainly hoped that 
would the long-sought-after treat- 
ment for HIV, Delaney and Corti also 
wanted prove that they could test 
more quickly than the official 
researchers running their own trials 
San Francisco General Hospital. 


whirlwind media attention 
descended Delaney after two sub- 
jects died the underground trials 
Compound the first San 
Francisco, the second New York. 
According Delaney, there was 
proof whatsoever that had killed 
them, and reminded journalists that 
many people AIDS studies die for 
reasons unrelated treatment. Kolata, 
however, linked the deaths directly 
Delaney believes that Kolata applied 
double standard asking questions 


here consider the need for permanent 
subhead the family page, not just angle the health 
education beat, but constellation fundamental 
concerns deserving daily consideration this society." 


Joan Konner, Dean, February 1992 
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him that she had never asked tra- 
ditional researchers regarding official 
research studies such drugs AZT. 
essence, Delaney makes the brief 
that Kolata seeks opportunities dis- 
credit nontraditional researchers and 
displays too great loyalty officially 
sanctioned work. Although some his 
complaints seem justified, 
Delaney comes off naive. Fair not, 
unofficial trial likely draw more 
critical attention. 

the opposite end the journalis- 
tic spectrum from Kolata were reporters 
who saw Delaney’s way. Like 
astute politician, Delaney made every 
effort put the best spin any story 
related his work. Kwitny recounts 
how, during the controversy, Delaney 
called friend The Associated Press 
complain about how very specific 
aspect the story was being covered 
most papers. Kwitny writes that 
Delaney was “surprised and pleased 
when she arranged for toned-down 
story out the wire, more accu- 
rately reflecting the situation.” 

Delaney’s view the work John 
Crewdson the Chicago Tribune 
telling about the activist’s single-mind- 
view every issue. Crewdson has 
aggressively pursued the controversy 
over the role Dr. Robert Gallo, the 
National Cancer discover- 
ing HIV. Delaney’s response 
Crewdson’s stories Gallo’s alleged 
breach ethics seems have been 
myopic: Delaney’s sole concern was 
that Crewdson’s stories might serve 
impediment research Gallo and 
impending deal between Gallo’s 
lab and Japanese pharmaceutical firm. 

one very entertaining episode, 
Kwitny shows how Delaney and gov- 
ernment official agreed mutually 
beneficial agenda for discussion 
1987 Nightline show about the FDA’s 
role approving AIDS treatments. 
Kwitny recounts it, Delaney found him- 
self the ABC make-up room 
Washington with his intended sparring 
partner, Dr. Frank Young, commission- 
the FDA under President Reagan. 
After brief and heated exchange 
before air time, Delaney and Young 
agreed what they would and would 
not debate public. For different rea- 
sons, both men did not want discuss 
the interpretation data relating rib- 
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Some AIDS 
researchers have 
joked that the 
only virus discovered 
the Amsterdam 
conference was 
MTV, for “Media 
Transforming 


avirin, controversial AIDS treatment 
that Delaney and others had been inves- 
tigating. much for the piercing ques- 
tions journalists. 

Acceptable Risks traces the activities 
Delaney and Corti through the spring 
1992, but the story AIDS cover- 
age doesn’t stop there. fact, contin- 
ues unfold unpredictable ways. 
The battle democratize data, joined 
Delaney and Corti, has created 
new atmosphere for AIDS research and 
for its reporting. 

Before AIDS, there was little 
coverage raw, unreviewed data gath- 
ered laboratory clinical settings. 
The research establishment, which uni- 
versally relied lengthy peer review 
The New England Journal 
Medicine and other authoritative publi- 
cations and institutions, set the pace and 
the tone for journalism. Delaney’s 
Project Inform and numerous organiza- 
tions including the treatment and 
data committees the AIDS Coalition 
Unleash Power, ACT have 
had incalculable impact the 
nature and speed research. These 
forces have demanded that established 
researchers ask different questions, 
gather data differently, and review 
earlier and more flexibly. the 
research process has become democra- 
tized, activists have forced scientists 
include more people than ever before 
research protocols more women, 
African-Americans, children, drug 
users, and others affected HIV. 

The greatest shift power occurred 
when activists, Delaney and Corti 
among them, took the task gather- 
ing their own data, conducting their own 
analyses, and critiquing and contribut- 
ing the conclusions establishment 
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scientists. Officials the NIH, the 
FDA, and other federal agencies have 
acknowledged this reconfiguration 
the “data loop” appointing activist- 
experts panels that review grants and 
research, and the AIDS establishment 
has been forced make room for 
activists present papers annual 
international conferences AIDS. 

This renegotiation the control over 
data and their meaning presents oppor- 
tunities well risks for everyone 
involved, journalists. fact, 


FAMILY 
LON 


the rewriting these rules yielded 
some unusual results this past summer 
the Eighth International Conference 
AIDS Amsterdam, demonstrating 
how very tricky can report 
unreviewed data. 

apparent surge pack journal- 
ism, reporters and producers the con- 
ference focused almost exclusively 
reports new AIDS virus AIDS- 
like illness apparently not caused 
HIV. This episode began the open- 
ing day the conference, with July 
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Each fellow will work with the program’s advisory committee 
customize their fellowship plan. most cases, fellows will participate 
field research project. Travel for research purposes also available. 


The application deadline April 1993. 


For more information, write to: 


Matt James 


Communications Director 
Kaiser Family Foundation 


2400 Sand Hill Road 


Menlo Park, 94025 


The Kaiser Family Foundation independent health care foundation 
and not affiliated with Kaiser Permanente Kaiser Industries. 


Kaiser Media Fellows Advisory Board: 


Hale Champion, Kennedy School Government, Harvard University 


Anne Gudenkauf, Senior Science Advisor, National Public Radio 


David Perlman, Science Editor, The San Francisco Chronicle 


Eileen Shanahan, Washington Bureau Chief, St. Petersburg Times 
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Newsweek report that suggested the 
possibility new syndrome and 
new agent. Newsweek based its story 
the work several scientists, including 
Dr. Jeffrey Laurence, veteran AIDS 
researcher New York Hospital- 
Cornell Medical Center, who, many 
believe, fed the story directly the 
magazine assertion which 
Newsweek’s medicine editor, Geoffrey 
Cowley, says absolutely false. any 
case, before that issue was out, 
Newsweek’s publicity operation made 
the story available American news 
organizations. response, other 
research scientists felt compelled 
announce similar unreviewed findings. 
When these stories broke over the wires 
the conference newsroom, reporters 
began demanding more information. 
result, two dramatic news conferences 
the possible “mystery virus” were 
held. These news conferences received 
extensive coverage, even many the 
top researchers the conference down- 
played the likelihood identifying 
new virus among these cases. Although 
press reports responsibly noted how 
very tenuous these preliminary findings 
were, report after report focused the 
threat new undetectable virus might 
pose the general population. Many 
other news stories related HIV were 
eclipsed. 

After several months intensive 
study, the World Health Organization 
and the U.S. Centers for Disease 
Control dismissed these initial reports 
new syndrome. Researchers con- 
cluded there was evidence suggest 
that these cases were related that 
single agent could identified. 

Since the conference, AIDS 
researchers, conference staffers, and oth- 
ers who work for major AIDS research 
and public health organizations have 
expressed disappointment; they com- 
plain that the non-HIV 
overshadowed almost all stories HIV. 
Some have joked that the only virus dis- 
covered the conference was called 
for “media transforming virus.” 

Joking aside, fair ask how the 
press ended chasing story virtu- 
ally consequence, while overlooking 
many papers relevance the mil- 
lions people infected with HIV. 
the same time, impossible see 
how the press could have not followed 


the reports Dr. Laurence and oth- 
ers. Making the call pursue this story 
aggressively must viewed the con- 
text journalists having been criticized 
for under-reporting significant AIDS 
stories the early 1980s. The press 
didn’t want make the same mistake 
again. Finally, journalists have some 
extent followed the lead AIDS 
activists their demands for the release 
important data early possible. 
the AIDS beat, the current rule is: 
new development the works, 
report quickly possible. 

Coverage the Amsterdam confer- 
ence brings into focus the very pro- 
found differences between science and 
journalism. News generally demands 
dramatic and easy-to-understand stories 
written bold strokes. Conversely, 
research science usually builds incre- 
mentally earlier findings. Since not 
every AIDS conference can guarantee 
dramatic new finding, the appeal 
“sexy” story like non-HIV AIDS 
that much stronger. 

One certain result this summer’s 
heavy press coverage the non-HIV 
AIDS story that compelled 
American and international research 
authorities review the data immedi- 
ately. fact, the CDC acknowledged 
that had erred. the conference 
Amsterdam, Dr. James Curran, director 
the office said the fed- 
eral agency had known such reports 
for some time and had not investigated 
them promptly. new immunosup- 
pressive agent had indeed been identi- 
fied, there would have been little hand- 
wringing over the way the story domi- 
nated the rest the conference. Thus, 
the events this summer the AIDS 
beat make clear the double bind 
reporting data early the research 
process. 

Clearly, data subjected peer review 
should never have been above question, 
just data released directly the press 
not always lead the truth. The con- 
stant questioning every possible sci- 
entific, political, journalistic, and senti- 
mental assumption the only antidote 
the inherent messiness this story. 
the press moves through the sec- 
ond decade AIDS coverage, must 
bring all its critical skills bear this 
story. new mythology should not 
replace the old one. 


SHORT TAKES 


THE NEWSMAKER 


What Stephen Crane was after, and what 
the New York Journal encouraged its 
reporters, was beyond passive 
“reporting” the news making it. 
“The Journal, usual, ACTS,” Hearst 
once boasted, “while the representatives 
ancient journalism sit idly and 
wait for something turn up.” This 
ambition neatly fit Crane’s write-it-then- 
live-it temperament... 

The events the night 
September 15, 1896, are still obscure, 
but Crane’s hand them was probably 
far more active than has been thought. 
According the Journal (in its head- 
note Crane’s own account the 
night’s events, published the following 
Sunday), Crane, after sitting the 
proceedings the magistrate’s court, 
“had seen but kaleidoscopic view 
the characters who passed,” and now 
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“he must know more that throng 
unfortunates; must study the police 
court victims their haunts.” 
arranged meet two chorus girls 
Turkish smoking parlor West 
Twenty-ninth Street. (Two, one 
assumes, reduce the impression 
assignation the kind “bird and bot- 
tle supper” that was chic the time.) 
The women accompanied Crane 
few blocks uptown the Broadway 
Garden, popular resort, where 
interviewed them for his Journal series. 
Before they left, A.M., they were 
joined Dora Clark, acquaintance 
one the women. Crane escorted 
one the chorus girls cable car, 
and returned find the other two 
women being placed under arrest 
policeman. The policeman had spotted 
them from the vestibule the Grand 
Hotel, and accused them soliciting 
two men who had just passed by. 
Convinced their innocence, Crane 
claimed that one the women, the cho- 
rus girl, was his wife, but was 
defense couldn’t use twice. Against 


the advice fellow reporters and 
Commissioner Theodore Roosevelt (an 
acquaintance Crane’s and admirer 
The Red Badge Courage), Crane 
testified that morning Dora’s behalf, 
before Magistrate Robert Cornell 
the Jefferson Market Courthouse. 

The weird and dreamlike circulari- 
these events gives one pause. One 
feels, obscurely, that Crane orchestrated 
the whole departure from and return 
Magistrate Cornell’s benign bench. And 
course the good magistrate, after not- 
ing that Crane was stranger the 
court, sent the parties home: Dora justi- 
fied, the arresting officer Charles Becker 
humiliated, Crane looking like gentle- 
man and glad portray himself such 
the Sunday spread allotted his 
“Adventures Novelist.” that 
rather arch report Crane refers him- 
self throughout “the reluctant wit- 
ness,” when course wasn’t any- 
thing the kind. 

FROM THE DOUBLE LIFE 
STEPHEN CHRISTOPHER 
BENFEY. ALFRED KNOPF. 294 PP. $25. 


THE PLAYERS 


wanted understand these people somehow. Not that was fooled. eavesdropped, 
heard, knew what they really thought the press. One day Scala Boutique 
overheard David Janssen telling someone, “Oh, he’s barrel laughs you want 
bore yourself death. But wife likes see her name the paper. invite 
him for dinner once while.” understood. But even the journalist part the 
machinery here, and the machinery must oiled all costs.... Pacino calls from 
Jamaica make sure you got the quotes right; he’s worried. Jeffrey Katzenberg calls 
back make sure you got enough.” Dawn Steel tells you three times half hour 
how young you look. Liz Smith lets you sit her office and take down every word, 
but seems surprised you’re there day after day. Lucille Ball gets angry you are even 
five minutes late (“Traffic, honey, Mike Nichols complete snob. Anne 
Bancroft gets offended when you offer walk her home questions she was pre- 
pared for, but she’s not prepared for you walk her home. That’s too close.... 

But you not print most the above information because you know better. 
That’s the radar you aim for the sense knowing how far company 
town.... What Ray Stark says about Mike Ovitz isn’t used the hometown 
paper because the business managers and the children and the spouses and the 
lawyers and the service people, for God’s sake, read it. 

you make people bright, brittle, but you don’t make fun them 
mean. Because they remember every mention every dribble coleslaw sliding 
off the chin every slight mention bad manners remembered for years, and 
verbatim. 

For many these people identity itself comes from being mentioned col- 
umn that’s where their “character” lives, and stars. Always the right angle, 
please. The journalists the journalists get the best two hours star’s life. 


FROM THE CLUB RULES: POWER, MONEY, SEX, AND FEAR HOW 
352 PP. $19.95 
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THE NAME THE GAME 


The hardest thing had the start 
[of writing book Vietnam] was 
take leave byline for the next four 
years. Ours profession built upon 
the immediacy reward: graduate 
from college, and our peers off law 
school and graduate school and medical 
school. They have barely started their 
first-year classes, and our names are 
bannered across the front pages the 
nation’s leading newspapers. They get 
their medical law degrees, and start 


Vietnam,1963: Halberstam 
(left) with Browne and 
Neil Sheehan. 


out their residencies the lowest 
hirelings law office, and are old- 
timers, covering the 
our way Washington, now, 
believe, the possessors well-known 
brand name. The byline replacement 
for many other things, not the least 
them money. someone ever does 
great psychological profile journal- 
ism profession, what will appar- 
ent will the need for gratification 
not instant, then certainly relatively 
immediate. Reporters take sustenance 
from their bylines; they are reflection 
who you are, what you do, and why, 
uncommon degree, you exist. 
was hard enough give much 
when went Harper’s, where 
would get only five six bylines 
year. But from the world easy 
recognition, from the world The New 
York Times and Harper’s, world 
where might get only one byline 
four years, was great risk. journalist 
always wonders: byline disap- 
pears, have disappeared well? 


FROM THE INTRODUCTION 

THE BEST AND THE BRIGHTEST: 
TWENTIETH-ANNIVERSARY 
EDITION, DAVID HALBERSTAM. 
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Big Company? 


The average administrative cost 


run Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
plans New York State just 
EIGHT CENTS out every 
premium dollar. That covers 


everything from sales service. 


That means CENTS from 


every premium dollar returned 


subscriber health care benefits. 


The average administrative expense 
the profit-driven commercial insurers 
operating New York State 
CENTS out every premium dollar. 


That means CENTS from every 


premium dollar returned 
subscriber health care benefits. 


giving subscribers the most 


for their money? 


only takes common sense answer. 


Blue Cross 
Shield 


Plans of New York State 
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Cockroaches 
invading city 
restaurants 


The Edmonton journal 10/13/92 


RUN TRADING. 


mountain park 
ACTIVE NFL COACHES WITH 100 MORE CAREER VICTORIES 


The San Diego Union-Tribune 6/24/92 (INCLUDING PAYOFFS) 


THE DAY 


Spanish wreck 
rare time The map Europe, Northern Africa and the Arab nations published 
editions contained errors: Libya was 


Salina Journal 8/22/92 labeled the Ukraine; Bulgaria and Romania were transposed; 
Bosnia-Herzegovina was identified Bosnia; Montenegro should 
have been identified separate state bordering Serbia; Cyprus 


als and the West Bank were not labeled; Andorra, country between 
France and Spain, was not labeled; the Crimean Peninsula 
appeared twice the Black Sea; Kuwait was not identified 


revlve name, instead the initials the Knight-Ridder News Service were 


its place. The map was supplied Knight-Ridder and labeled 


11/28/92 


The alleges that the chief the Court Appeals tried extort $20,000 ex- 


ie Daily Times (Mamaroneck, N.Y.) 


Fish unaware clean air controversy 


CJR will pay $25 for items published The Lower case. Please send only 
original clippings suitable for reproduction, together with name and date publication. 


Brazen squirrels LEHMAN NAME SMITH BARNEY’S CROOKS 
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When asked students dreams for helping everyone communications policy that gives 
4,000 schools design the communicate better. What all companies the freedom help 
future, they sent their America needs now national those dreams come true. 
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